wit AftD mmmwmw*. 


Bt JamxsH. Hacutt. 

I sever waa down-hearted bat once in my life, and 
that was on teeing the death of a faithful fnewL who 
loot hie life in trying to save mine. The fact is, 1 was 
one day making tracks homeward, after a long tramp 
fhroogn oneofour forests—my rifle carelessly resting 
on my shoulder—when my favorite dog, Sport, who 
was trotting quietly ahead of roe* m ily stopped 
stock still, gazed igto a big oak tree, bristled up his 



With a motion quicker than ch-?. 
nqr rifle, blazedaway .andshot himclt»n through and 
through the heart The varmint, with teeth all set 
and daws spread, pitched sprawling headforemost to 
the ground, as dead as Jtuyus Cwear! That was all 
feir enough; but mark 1 afore I had hardly dropped my 
rifle. 1 found myself thrown down flat on my profile 
by tbs old she panther, who that minute sprung from 
an opposite tree and lit upon my ahouldera, heavier 
than all creation; I feel the print of her devilish teeth 
and naib there now! My dog grew mighty loving— 
An jumped a-top and seized her by the neck; so ws all 
rolled and clawed, and a pretty considerable tight 
■cratch we had of it. 1 began to think my right arm 
was about chawed up ; when the varmint, finding the 
dog’s teeth rayther hurt her feelings, let me go alto¬ 
gether, mod clenched Aim. Seeing at once that the dog 
inis undermost, and there was no two ways about a 
chance of I choke-off or let-up about her. I just out 
jack-knife, and with one dash t yrehsps I didn't cut the 
panther 1 ! throat deep enough for her to breathe the 
rest of liar life without nostrils! I did feel mighty ean- 
was, I laid hold of her hide by 
tbs back with an alligator grin, and slung her against 
in naarast time 1 hard enough to make eveir bona in 
bar imh flee. “lliere,” saysl, “you infernal vannim, 
toot and branch, you are what I call used up I* 

to 1 turned around to look for my dog, d—and 
lean guafaed smack into my eysa, as I see the poor 
affectionate cretur— all of a gore of blood—half raised 
m his fore legs, end tying to drag his mangled body 
towards me; down he dropped—I run up to him, whis¬ 
tled aloud, and gave him a friendly shake of the paws 
—(for 1 loved my dog !>— but he was too forgone ) he 
jut strength enough to wag his tail, feebly—axed 

oisokMuig eyes upon me wishfully—then gave a gasp 
or turd, and—oil too# ever! 

Ouotft or the Dmotjymtf or Pnu.—Balboa, the fo¬ 
unts Spanish adventurer, in one of his expeditions, 
met with a young caziqueL who exp r es s e d hie astonish¬ 
ment at the high value which was set upon the gold, 
which the Spaniards were weighing and distributing. 
"Why do you quarrel,” said he," about such a trifle 7 
If you are so passionately fond of gold as to abandon 
year own Country, and to disturb the tranquillity of dis¬ 
tal nations, for its sake, I will conduct you to a re- 
gioa wheretns metal, which seems to be the chief object 
«f your admiration mid desire, is so common, that the 
manna uteresle are formed ot it n Transported with 
dm intelligence. Balboa eagerly inquired where this 
hippy country lay, and how they might arrive at ft-- 
The casque informed them, that at the distance of six 
mss, or six days* journey to the south, they would die- 
Iprer another ocean, near which this wealthy kingdom 
*1*Situated) but if they intended to attack it, they 
um assemble forces for superior in number and 
mength to tboaewfoch now attended them. mis was 
tbt first information winch the Spaniards received core 
renting the great southern continent, known after* 
waidsby the name of Perm 


aalfl 

Doctor 8 - was on board a Company’s ship ly- 

ing st or near Diamond Harbour; and being ihort ot 
amusement, and feeling the bump of deetruct i v en em 
more itrenfpy developed than usual on the surface of 
his pericranium. he took up his gun, and went on 
shore to lay wait for the Jackal!*. In his walk along 
the beach he encountered the carcase of a dead buffalo 
—and, thinking himself sure of sport, lay down behind 
some bushes, and waited till the moon rose. JaekmNs 
poured down from the woods fay dozens, and began to 
pick the buffalo’s bones. The Doctor cocked his per¬ 
cussion—and thought to himself, **The de'il my co¬ 
veys !—I boot I ha* thee noo!—Ihere goes for wha's the 
beet moil, a Boot or & Jackall !** No sooner said than 
done^tne Doctor blazed away right and left, and 
through the cloud of his own smoke, dashed down the 
beach to bag his game! Alas 1 not a Jackall’s brush 
was singed I—ana, to the Doctor’s consternation, id- 
stead of running away, the animals stood looking at 
him with much coolness, and though frightened by 
the report at first, they now began to collect round 
him, in great numbers, as if unwilling to be cboueed df 
their booty. Dr. 8—»thought they might relish a 
bonny Scotsman more than a carrion buffalo, and fum¬ 
bled for bis ammunition. But, unlike a wise general, 
he had left his powder-flask under the bushes) and the 
gaum bony forme of the JachaUe wore now stealing 
down towards him from that quarter. 14 The de'il !— 
the de'il!—but my retreat is cut off!” wailed the 
Doctor: “ and the varmints look as if they would m 
mind a bit o'Christian flesh!” 

Strange and almost unparalleled as I lit incident mu y 
appear—and I had it from the Doctor himself—the 
hungry Jackalla, wheu a cloud peeeed over the moon, 
began’to compass him around, and yelping and grin¬ 
ning with tbeir long fenga, forced the Doctor to back 
as they advanced. 

Dr. 8— brandished his firelock and shouted, 
"Hoot awa'! Hoot awa'!” with all hie vigour; but 
the cunning animals seemed aware of his being out of 
powder, and as the buflklo lay at the edge of the water, 
they feirly drove him into the river up to hia chin, 
shrieking; “ Hoot awa' !—hoot! awa'— the de'ildamn 
your nnmer's sons!”—and being unwilling to lows hia 
powder-horn, and yst afraid to attack swell a host of 
44 hoongry beasts,” he waited shivering in the limpid 
element for many hours, till the gray ot morning in¬ 
duced bis conquerors to retire. 

Nothing annoys the Doctor so much as the question; 
“ Which is tho best mon. Doctor, a Scot or a Jackall?" 

I believe it was S-— 's first and last sporting excursion. 

He left off shoring on the wise principle of a cele¬ 
brated tiger-abot, who having killed nine, and narrow¬ 
ly escaped being tom in piece* by the tenth, relinquish¬ 
ed the sport for ever: and, when jeered for bis timidi¬ 
ty, he coldly replied, k Tiger-hunting is a delightful 
recreation while you hum the tiger, but not quite se 
agreeable when the tiger takes it into his head to hunt 

i u. n —London Sport, Mag, 

PasiofUTKm.—Mr ——, a covetous man, loot hia 
only ton an event which overwhelmed him with sor¬ 
row. The minister came to comfort him, and in the 
course of conversation remarked, that such chastise¬ 
ments of Providence were mereiet in disguise—that, 
although in the death of his son, he had suffered a se¬ 
vere and irreparable misfortune, yet undoubtedly his 
own reflections had already suggested to him some 
soureMof consolation. * Yes,*exciaimed the weep¬ 
ing fethar, “Junes was a sMfiifnmt setsr.” 

A schoolmaster being aaked what “fortification* 
meant, replied that two twenty-fieations made one for* 
tificstum I 
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The Groves of Blarney, they are so charming, 

Down by the purling of sweet silent brook*— 

"Tie there's the Daisy spontaneous growing, 

Planted by nature all in the rocky nooks, 

*Tis there's the poesy call’d the sweet Carnation— 
The blushing Pink, and the Rose so lair, 
likewise the Lily and the Daffy-dilly, 

Ail sweet flowers scenting the most fragrant auv 
Otoh hone! Och hone! && 

’Tie Lady Jeffery that owns this station, 

t j Alexander or like Helen fair, 

re's never a commander in all the nation, 
emulation can with her compare; 
re's castles round her where no nine pounder, 
Would dare for to enter into her place of strength. 
Until Oliver Cromwell, (bad luck to that old tmef,) he 
did her so pummel, 

Hat he made a great breach right through into her 
battlements. 

Here's gravel-walks there for meditation, 

And contemplation, all in tweet solitude— 

*Tis there's the lovyer may meet thePlovyer, 

Or the gentle Dove, by way of interlude: 

And in case any young lady be so engaging, 

Just to fetch a walk those shady bowers ground, 

Oh!’da there's her courtier mght transport her, 

Intel noma dark cavern all down in under ground. 

TPS* there’s the cave where no day-light enters— 
Where Gats and Badgers are forever bred, 

Almost by nature, which makes it complature, 

Nor a Clinch arid six nor a downy bed. 

•Til there's the lake well stored with fishes, 

Eels in the vaidant mud that stray, 
There's them Trout and them Salmon, playing toge* 
ther at black-gammon. 

But if you try to catch hold of them dont they ail ink- 
majuntly swim away. 

'TIb there's the Kitchen with many a flitch io« 

And the maids a etitohin before the door: _ 

Here's bread and biacay. likewise the whiskey, 
Which would make you friikey.i! yourself was there, 
*T» there's good Katy Whaley’s daughter Nelly, 

A washing praters foment the door. 

Ank(Roger Daly and Mias Biddy Kelly, 

All blood relations of that entirely great, noble, and 
renowned family ray Lord Donnogmors. 
Here’s statury gracing that noble jrtaee in, 

All heathen goddesses so fair, 

Bold Neptune, Plutarch,and sweet Nicodemue, 
ill alive and naked out in the cold frosty air— 

And now to finish this brief narration, 

Which my poor genus could ne'er divine, 

Oh was I a Homer, or even Ncboehadneatr, 

In every feature 1VJ make it for to shine. 

From the London New Monthly Magazine*. 
LOVE’S ALAS! 

H The course of true love never did run smooth. 1 * 
Th’ unlockiest lover sure am I 
That ever penned a sonnet, 

Or eulogised a lady's eye. 

Or tied a lady's bonnet. 

And what is worse, my case is one 
That hath no parallel 
In Cupid's calender. There's none 
E'er loved so ill—ae well 1 
Perhaps you'll think Louise is crusty— 

Or else too young—or I 
A bachelor, grown old and my, 
i fit to wed than die. 


Orpeifarps, you'll think my goodness ally 
Some one else carewesj 
Or that papa has treated driJy 
Me and my addresses. 

Yet no: I am hut twenty-one; 

The nymph not quite so aged; 
Moreover, I’m an only son. 

And ahe quite disengaged. 

And for papa and ma, I'm sure 
They’ll never rant and rave. 

Because I know they're both secure. 

And quiet in the grevwr 

Neither Iw’t absence mare my lot; 

Nor illnesa which is worse; 

Nor yet that Wedlock's antidote, 

Yclept an empty purse. 

Then what, you'll aek,—what can it be, 
I' the name of love and wonder. 

That keeps mv sweet Louise and ms 
So wrongfully asunder? 


His— this the cause of all my 
Woes that no tears can quench! 

She not a word of English knows, 

And I not one of French. 

THE LOTBI OF THB PLiHTI# 

The gay Dtsfodil once, an amorous blade. 

Stole out of his6rd ii{ the dark. # 

And waking his man Ragged I iufti !•„ he strayed, 

To breathe forth his vows to a Violet maid 
That dwelt in a neighbouring park. 

A spiteful old Nettle aunt frown’d on tliBii 1 
But Defy who laughed at her power, 

A Shepherd** Purm slipped in the nurse's Fox-glm 
Then up Jacob 1 * Ladder , he flew to his dove, 

And into the young Virgin ’# bower. 

The Maiden'* Blu*h Bose, and Air seemed ill 4a 
tnay’d, 

Attired in her new white Ladu't Smock; 

She called Mignionette hut the sly little jade 
That instant was hearing a sweet serenade 
From the tips of a tall Hollyhock* 

He Pheaoanf* Eye, always a mischievous wight, 
For prying out something not good, ( , 
Avow'd that lie peep'd through the key-hols w* 
night, 

Where dearly he saw, by a glow-worm's light. 
Their Two face* under a Hood. 

Old dowager Peony, deaf as a door, 

Who wish'd to know more of the facts. 

Invited Dame Mustard and Min Hellebore, 

With, Miss Periwinkle, and many friends mote, 
One ev'niog to tea and to tracts. 

The Buttercup* rang'd; defamation ran high, 

While every tongue joined the debote: 

Miss Setwiriee saxviwixt a groan and a sigh, 

11 Ho* she felt much concern'd, yet she thought h* 
dear Vi 

Had grown rather lovesick of late. ** 

Thus the tale spread about through the busy ptrtstnl 
Miss Columbine turned up her nose; 

And the prude Lady Lavender said with a wait, 
That her friend, Mary Goold, had been betid to 
dare, 

“The creature had toy'd with the Ro •#." 

Each Sage look'd severe, and each Cock'tetmhiocke 

to make their minds easy, 

Miss Violet married, one morning in May, 

And as sure as you live, before next Lady-day, 

She brought him a MkWmm Mop 
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* Then came the jolly summer, being digbt, 

In a thin silken cassock coloured green, 

That was unlined all, to be more light. 

And all his bead a garland well beeeene 
He wore, from which, as he had chaffed been. 

The sweat did drop, and in his hand he bore 
A bow and shaft, as he in forest green 
Had bunted late the libbard or the boar. 

And now would bathe his limbs, with labour heated sore." 
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And while with burdening cares he strove. 
And griefs were gathering in his breast. 


THE LUTE* 

Mr twilight lute! my twilight lute! 

You hear each stiver tone, 

Breathing among the tremulous leaves 
Of all these woodlands lone, 

As plainly as you ever heard 
From mortal lips a living word. 

And may not love, in burning souls 
Of such a clime as tfcis. 

Utter with such a voice divine, 

Its sorrows and its bliss? 

It fills the eye, the brow, the cheek; 

Yet cannot, as it need not speak. 

Ah no! It is a vestal fire. 

In the veiled bosom fed, 

Whoee hallowed heat must only be 
O'er its own worship shed: 

Within, within, the spirit kneels, 

Hushed with the rapture which it feels. 

Ah no! it is enough to see, 

In glorious eyes like thine, 

O daughter of the vine-crowned land, 

The fervid feeling shine: 

8he smiles—she sighs—I will not seek 
For surer pledge—she need not speak. 

B.B.T. 


Written for the Casket. 
THE MONARCH’S WISH, 
fjjh! that I had wingB tike a dove! for then would I 
P* Wtand be at rest. Lo then would I wander 
v 08 , tad remain in the wilderness. I would hasten 
from the windy storm and tempest.—Ps. 

wearied monarch sat apart, 

A moment from his troubles free; 

in soul, and tick at heart. 

With earthly pomp and vanity; 


He sighed for pinions like a dove, 

To flee away, and be at rest. 

He languished for a calm retreat, 

Some far-away and peaceful shore; 

Untrodden, but by sinless feet. 

Were earth should vex his soul no more: 

Hate had usurped the bower oflove, 

And wild the phreosy of his breast; 

And oh! for pinions like a dove, 

To flee away, and be at rest! 

*Tis thus with life t its best estate 
la but a feeble ray of joy; 

An hour of golden hopes elate, 

Which often clouds and storms destroy: 

And while the heart reluctant clings, 

And sorrows, whelm the laboring breast, 

Oh! for the Turtle’s gentle wings, 

To flee away, and be at rest! 

And though the joys of earth invite 
To sip their flattering streams of pain,— 

Who, that has tasted earth’s delight, 

Would ever sigh to taste again ? 

Its purest joys, its fairest things, 

But serve to wound the bleeding breast: 

Oh! for the Turtle’s gentle wings, 

To fleeaway, and be at rest! 

But there shall come a glad release 
From all the storms that darkly roll; 

And mercy’s voice shall whisper "peace” 

Upon tbs tempest of the soul: 

For death the envied treasure brings, 

And calms the turmoils of the breast; 

And gives the spirit deathless wings, 

To flee away and be at rest! G.W.E. 
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Written fbr the Casket 

THE UNKNOWN GRAVES. 

BT MRS* JANE K. LOCKE. 

Holy to human nature seems, 

Tlie Ions; forsaken spot; 

To deep atieetions, tender dreams, 

Hopes oi a brighter lot 

Mrs. Himaib. 

It was a fearful period in New England’s 
early history. The pilgrim fathers, 
persecution and wrong, had become jealous or 
their rights and suspicious of every novelty. The 
night was dark and boisterous, and the tempests 
ofautumn gathering up their might threatened 
deeper distress to the unprovisioned colonies, 
when the family of Gov. Endicott was sun 
by the entrance of two strangers, habited each 
in a long black surplice and hood. There was 
a startling pause as they entered, during which 
they stood as criminals awaiting their destiny. 
The Governor, placing himself in attitude of de¬ 
fence, and assuming an air of one who was wont 
to command,demanded who they were and what 
their errand. The stoutest of the two laying 
aside his cowl and bowing with a courtly air, 
replied, “ fear not, honored sir, we are from the 
hiiiighty, persecuting government of Charles 11. 
and we come to you as exiles—outlaws,on whose 
beads a price is set, entreating your protec- 
tioo.” The Governor drew up his benignant 
countenance to a sort of frown, and sternly bade 
diem welcome* The strangers gravely seated 
themselves while the eldest continued;— 

44 It were not best to conceal my character sir, 
at this critical hour in the political affairs of 
England; I will therefore boldly declare myself, 
I am William Goffe, one of the judges of King 
Charles the 1st, and now, that Cromwell is de- 
poted, and Charles the and about to be pro¬ 
claimed, I with this my wife have sought pro- 
lection here, yet 1 ask it not for myself beneath 
your roof, I would seek a more retired spot, and 
if you will but shield and shelter the companion 
of my bosom till the tempest of political fury be 
spent, you will not be conferring a favor on un¬ 
grateful hearts.*' 

Governor Endicott immediately signified his 

readiness to aooom modate and oblige them ; 
and it was soon agreed that on the succeeding 
morning Goffe should remove to Cambridge, and 
the kuiy, his wife, remain in the family of Gov, 
Endicott and pass for his own daughter. 

Accordingly next morning the exiles 44 pressed 
the parting hand,” and bade adieu with swelling 
boseros, little deemingit was their last farewell. 
The wife of William l&offe was the daughter of 
Robert Endicott, Bart, brother to the Governor 
of the colony of Massachussetts,at whose house 
she now dwelt, conseouently she felt not entirely 
as a stranger; but so lonjf had she been wont to 
tread the paved walks or England and accus¬ 
tomed to courtly honors that she was ill pre- 
pant to dare the perils and the sufferings of that 
infant colonly: yet with woman’s heroism, and 
woman's faithfulness, she forsook her titled 
splendours and accompanied the idol of her 
heart in exile to this unexplored, savage wil¬ 
derness. 

Not long however had they rtamin lia their 


new situations, before the act of indemnity vu 
brought from England, and it appealed that 
Goffe was not excepted with those to whom par¬ 
don was offered; consequently the Governor vu 
obliged tosummon a court of assistants to oonstik 
about securing him, but they did not agree toit, 
yet finding it unsafe to remain where hs wai, 
Goffe immediately left Cambridge, and aose 
knew whither he went, not even the grief strick¬ 
en spirit of her, the companion of his youth, the 
•barer of his exile. A few days after his removal 
a hue and cry was brought by ifay of Barbadoei 
and the Governor and assistants issued a war¬ 
rant as in loyalty they were obliged, to sscire 
him; and to avoid all suspicion oftheir sincerity 
they sent two zealous loyalists through the co¬ 
lonies in search of him. But though be effectual¬ 
ly eluded discovery, the yearning soul of bis be¬ 
loved wife was not quieted, for she knew ootbut 
he was a captive in savage hands, or suftrint 
even greater perils than savage ingenuity cini 
devise. It was in vain her friends endeavoured 
to cheer her suffering heart, and in vain that they 
offered her the sympathies and the consolation of 
friendship. Years passed on, each baring on in 
bosom the unebbing tide of ner woe and lie re¬ 
cord of woman’s constancy; years passed oo,aad 
she passed from youth to middle age, with her 
spirit still unburthened, mad her" sorrow 
assuaged. The flatteries of those who would 
gladly have won her to themselves, she heeded 
not, and the vows and protestations of England’* 
titled sons as they knelt before heron tbewiw* 
lie errands hither, passed by her as the windi 
though there was scarce a shadow of probability 
that he for whom every 

ever again return to shield her beneath the inn 
of bis protection. Patiently, meekly, aye, 
joyfully could she have boron with him his degra¬ 
dation and his shame, if shame and degradation 

tliere oould be, in bearing the image of tn out¬ 
law and an exile for a deed hi* conscience ana 
his country had approved; patiently 
could she have borne with ham his sufferiqgi *■ 
privations, but to be separated ftoc no •» 
uncei tain of his fate, was more than her wo¬ 
man's heart could bear. 


There was at this tune an Indian, by fhenane 
of Ninnigret,a sachem of the Niantick , s.oofi< 
the most venomous and subtle among the omne- 
rous tribes of the Naragansetts, who hadjfrj 
time held bitter enmity towar dthe family ofwg 
Got. Endicott, and he having by some *earej 
art become acquainted with toe circumstux** 
of the regicide Goffe, and ascertained aho toe 
situation a na distresses of his feithfal wife* 
solved on a plan to convey be tr away andIdewflj 
her, hoping thus to afflict the family of the Go¬ 
vernor and vent his hatred. . . #u 

Accordingly he kept hourly watch about 
dwelling, ami finding ner one evening on 
cursion alone to a neighbouring grove, be *wP* 
ped forward and in a friendly tone and m* 0 **’ 
made known his errand, telling her that wr 
husband was secretly holding nimseff 
cave of a high rock, which was the fact, new 
New Haven; and that he had sent him to ^ 
her information and conduct her to the p»£, 
and added that it must he done without^ 
knowledge of any one, lest public iw*®* 00 " 


TUB UNKNOWN GRAVES* 
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should be obtained of his residence, and be cm 
•eqveDtfyexpoted to the kmgthreatened punish¬ 
ment Ibe heart of Mary Goffe bounded with 
joy at the communication, and sbe was ready to 
accompany the savage through the untrod path- 
lets wilderness even to its most I, haunts, 
could she but ooce more behold the object 
•round which had clustered all her youth's bright 
hopes, and her heart's most sacred sensibilities, 
Sm paused a moment—a slight expression of 
distrust passed over her countenance; then once 
more looking in the face of her narrator her con¬ 
fidence was renewed and sbe moved gaily for¬ 
ward with her savage escort. 

Ah what will not the affection of woman dare, 
and its enthusiasm attempt; in the blindness of 
her lore through every age, what sacrifices has 
she not made and what penis suffered that she 
ajght unhindered bow down to the star of her 
youth. 

The sachem was accompanied by a band of 
tady warriors and they had not proceeded far 
before she was made to understand their unhal- 
fewed deqpptkm, and by menaces and threats 
forced to a state of the most distressing and per- 
Nexing Hunger, and cold, and 

unhiMM, and iiiflfev mg of every kind, the deli 
catf of her constitution was made to endure and 
ill feebleness rapport But it would be in vain 
to attempt to pourtray the sorrows and the woes 
•f her long and dreary wanderings. Daily was 
ini expecting and wishing the hour of her trial 
ure, but it came not, while her spirit 
irore with sawage insult At length after the 
weanr wanderings of nearly two years, during 
liicii she had seen no human face but the sava- 
around ber, tbe faggots were gathered, the 

S ementsof torture prepared on the top of the 
Bit mountain that overlooks the Connecti¬ 
cut, near Northampton. The river rolled as now 
nail its nuriemty along, 'and its beautiful curve 
distinctly visible from tbe top of that cam- 
nudiag eminence. What though the band 
of centuries had 'not polished the mountain and 
digstiffed the plain, yet the forest stood in its na- 
611 grandeur, laden with foliage, grass and 


for by M« bravery the enemy were soon dis- 
pcrtecl. But instantly he disappeared, leaving 
tbe ftstonished and grateful inhabitants to the 
©ooliofiire that tbe arm of an angel had deliver¬ 
ed. them* As he passed from their gratulations, 
ha discovered, through tbe bending forest, the 
fire prepared, and tbe helpless victim of Ninni- 
gret ready for sacrifice. His spirit was embold¬ 
ened, ana his arm strengthened for the rescue; be 
hastened to the spot with the firm and elastic step 
of his better days. The savages noticed bis ap¬ 
proach, and simultaneously they shrank back 
from a look so bold and daring. Their leader 
resolving to accomplish his work of death, in¬ 
stantly raised his tomahawk, and planting it in 
the head of his captive, fled with his followers far 
into the forest's fastnesses. 

At this moment the valorous stranger came 
up and knelt to raise that fallen one from the 
earth. But more than the lassitude of fatigue, 
and the weakness and tremulousness of age 
came over him as he traced in the ghastliness of 
death, and though the marks of grief, and woe, 
and years, the features of one whose image h 
had cherished in his heart with an idolatry that 
had been almost crime in the sight of Heaven— 
the companion of his youth—the wife of his bo¬ 
som 1 Years, painful years had passed sine* their 
separation in their exile, and that face and form 
he had worshipped so devotedly were changed 
indeed, still the beauty and tbe grace were there, 
and they could not be mistaken even in the fix¬ 
edness of death, and he wept* aye, wept as wo¬ 
man weeps, till bis armour was lift with 

the rain arm. Alas! the team of manhood, they 



the rain arm. Alas! the tear* of manhood, they 
gush forth from the agony of an o’erburaened 
spirit, as the torrent from the swollen fountain 
bursts through all restraint. 

At length he rose from the earth with a calmer 
spirit, ana raising his dead wife in his annul, he 
bore her far through the forest depths and de¬ 
positing her at the foot of alofty mountain, he dug 
a grave, and after kneeling long and fervently 
beside it, he laid the clods upon the bosom of bis 
love. 

****** 

In an unplained, unrivered, and unromantic 
town in the interior of Massachusetts there rises 
abruptly from the surrounding scenery a beautiful 
in, abounding equally in vegetation and 
story .and still known to its inhabitants by its ori¬ 
ginal Indian name. )ltoverlooks many veiy pleas¬ 
ant villages; but by far tbe most beautiful of all it 
commands, are the rudeltfconstructed dwellings 
of the inhabitants at its base, with their fertile 
gardens, rich in culinary importance, stretching 
toward the sun and beaded with herbage ana 
flowers, while here and there rises in rustic 
grandeur a stately stock of the sunflower, tbe 
meet domestic of all Flora's numerous family, 
and tbe more ungraceful holly with its innume¬ 
rable varieties; and still further on “ the twink¬ 
ling nails# field," the meadows with their wa¬ 
ving grass, and grain, the untilled pasturage 
dotted with lowing herd and bleating flocks, 
quietly grazing on the hillocks or ruminating in 
its valleys. There is also at the foot of this 
mountain a small pond, glittering in the rays of 
the noonday's sun, and reflecting its sedgy 
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margin, and tlie drooping tassels of the willows meats to the neighbouringpeasantry, and sborid 
that fringe its banks. he make his appearance oo the succeeding, they 

It was near these that a small party of tt§ would give him chase as they would the beasts* 
original Massachusetts colony quietly located the forest. £ re long, however, the aged straw* 
themselres, after their sun of battle had gone rose from his orisons and gaging steadfastly* 
down; but as they began to fell, and build, and few moments on the grave before him, be turned 
frame, and cultivate what then was but a forest, away, and began to collect from the ruinsanmad, 
they discovered a slight mound of earth marked the bits of broken wood and small timber; wift 
at each end by two bits of unhewn stone, and on these in the course of the day he ereoted amt 
them rudely carved the letters M. G. 1679. On of booth,covering it with the boilghs of the osk 
one side of it there stood rooted a plant of the that stood in lonely pride on that desolate spat 
sweetbriar, shedding its fragrance round the Thus he had formed a shelter from the rain aid 
desolate spot, and on the other a giant oak which sun, and a covering for the night; observing tkh 
seemed like one of the fathers of the soil; many as a token of pacific disposition, the tahebitsali 
of its boughs were leafless and dead. But these, began to look upon him less fearfully or man 
as well as its trunk, were covered with leaves or leniently, and to consider him as a being U 
tbe ivy which had sprung up at its root, and friendly order, and whose claim to the soil mi 
pierced the body with its tendrils until the bark prior to their own, and they concluded to let bin 
had grown over it in some places, and it seemed remain peacefully and emoy as he would his on 
a part of the oak itself. It was the only tree of mysterious character and hermit seelusfcu. 
tbe kind that could be found in that vicinity, and For many months he made his faerie** abode 

the ivy is by no means an indigenous plant, there- in tbe then dreary place, beeping himself alocif 
fore, there was every reason to believe that these from the society of man, and apparently holdng 
had been transplanted by some careful hand to intercourse alone with Heaven and tbe mysteries 
mark that spot, “ holy to human nature.” It was of his creation. Daily was he to be seen bends 
also surrounded by a small spot of cultivated that lonely grave in tbe attitude of prayer. At 
land, and near it an old log hut in a dilapidated length one morning at tbe accustomed hoar 111 
state, its timber overgrown with moss, and here was missed at tbe spot where he was west II 
and there among the ruins a rusty kitchen uten- kneel in adoration, and nothing wins observed 
•ill, or implement of husbandry. All these were of him through the day. Another followed, asd 
carefully examined, and the place left to its des- another, ana he was absent still, and conjecture 
elation, Ind eed the inhabitants avoided the place was earnest to account for ii in disappearance, 
as a haunted spot and feared to tread the soft. Finally it was determined to rally the brovsjt 
Many and various were the conjectures respect- among them and proceed to the lint. Acced¬ 
ing it f li mi i® i Hi i II in ii n ii I that it was the grave of ingly, after he had "teen missing throe or liiir 
Paugus; others, that it was that of one of the days, several of the sternest and the stoutod 
Salem witches, who having fled from the scene among them formed a band and entered the hit 
of confusion they had created, had perished there; Braver hearts than the fathers of that age pa- 
while one old lady, tbe oracle of the town, col- seated were never on Columbia’s soil, yet ewn 
lecting more of truth than others might have be- these quailed and shuddered, as they ft* 
lievedL deposed, that it was the grave of one of themselves in presence of a feared airfares™ 
the judges of King Charles the 1st,' and from thing—the mere vestige of humanity in tbe very 
this it was commonly received, that it was the throes of death. Alas there is ever a fesrns* 
grove of a murderer; and hence, at that super- ness attached to mystery and death. It 
stitious age, the stoutest and most fearless of all made the bold heart shiver and the sturdy shiw 
that hardy band of labourers that emigrated What wonder then, they should stead agfa* 
thither, dared not turn the sward around it. But when these that make earth a fearfhl spot, »*■# 
there was one who knew its history, and treat- upon their vision in the Mines* of ttoir terror* 
wring it in his heart, daily watched that sacri- The object of their search was stretched upon 
lege aid not polute it. while tradition with her the ground before a small faggot Maize 
Babel tongues was babbling. loosely wrapped in a blanket. Nopiag U0 

At sunrise on a morning in spring, an aged food appeared within his reach, and his hajgBiji 
man, of giant stature was discovered by the in- looks betokened he had not obeyed nature • oil 
habitants of the nearest dwelling in an attitude for many a day. A few papers were Isyjjj 
of prayer beside that lonely grave. His beard about the but, a pen and ink stood in ooeoorBSf 
was long, and his locks thin and hoary and un- of it and his hand firmly clenched a folded piece 
protected by any covering, fiercely wrestled of parchment. To the sound of human voces 
with the winds that swept around the mountain, he roused for a few minutes, seemed topejrjj 
and his stout and sinewy frame seemed at uo- with death and raising his eyes to those wop **£ 
yielding as the tall forest around him. His loins rounded him. in a feeble and tremulous voics* 
were slightly girded with the skin of tbe wolf interrogated, ** Are ye come to bury me^ 110 !!,- 
and his feet bound in that of tbe timid fawn. The destroyer has not finished his work.*® 
Horror and amazement tiezed the affrighted this one of the boldest among them replied, 
family, and they at first believed it some super- we are not come on any purpose of | 
natural visitor to the tomb of an injured relative, rand of mercy and if necessary would be war 
Shortly they become more rational, and come to ter* of mercy; nor would we molest the imw- 
tbe conclusion, that it was a lunatic, or wild e n ger who is at peace in his own dwelling, noiw 
of the wood who had his dwelling in some recess business here was to learn the fate, and u P": 
of the mountain, and they resolved to watoh him sable, ascertain something of the character** 
through that day, and communicate hk move* ooe who has seemed a wanderer in this row 
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foaanbgfoe banetsof mu and fomfliar only 
with the forest caves.” " My history,” the aged 
nu replied," has bo connexion with any thing 
hue, nor can never be fullv known, nor las it 
e wm been wept or mourned by isy, except the 
ooeap a nt of Unt grave ye may see not far dis¬ 
tant many incidents of my life may stand re¬ 
corded on England's history, and others perhaps 
oooaeotod with the annals of America, but the 
heart's true history can never be told. The 
events of our lives become important to our- 
idreaoaiy as they iafinenceandaffect the heart. 
Aid dropping the parchment he had held, he 
added, that, 1 had hoped, would preserve my 
mm from oblivion and asked no more—'tis use- 
has mw, my hour has come, and I beseech ye 
am, bury me in solitude and silence beneath 
that aged oak, and beside that pave where 1 
tavesoeften knelt, the grave or my wife, and 
let my name only be there inscribed, for 1 am 
Wiliam Gaffe, England's long lost, long exiled 
aunt® There wm ncKnaking for utterance and a 
rtruggJinfcfcr breath and then a moment mad the 
lint iif lii pegicade was at rest forever! 

• * * * A long unbroken pause succeeds 
ci, ami that firm band gravely and solemnly 
duped the injunction of the dead, and to Una 
iif the spot is marked and passed with heUow- 
•ill bnafe, usd .childhood points it out, as the 
pboeoffoe Unkmomn Orem* 
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1® part of the sea-coast of Connecticut is more 

exassed llii;i ilia annoyance from an enemy than the 
vibge of Stonington. It is oempactiy built on a 
Wiill iif land extending into the sea, with a har- 
•ssreasy oft access and wholly unfortified. Bur- 
iff the late war, whilst the national vessels were 
Mockaded in the harbour of New-London by 
tb British fleet, the inhabitants of Stonington 
Irani under continual apprehension of a visit 
from (lie enemy. The blockading ships were 
h fair view of the village, and their boats al- 
most daily reconnoitred along the coast, appar¬ 
ently with other objects than the interruption of 
oaiunBrce. We implored the general govern¬ 
ment for protection, but it was not foundconve- 
rieat to grant it The governor of the s*ate, 
however, sent us a small guard of militia to aid 
the inhabitants in keeping a nightly watch, and 
sound the alarm in case the enemy should ap¬ 
proach. Despairing of further aid, the citizens 
who were disposed to do their duty to their coun¬ 
try sad to themselves, resolved to take their de¬ 
fence into their own hands. By voluntary la¬ 
bour, three temporary breastworks were thrown 
to in different positions. At the upper work 
s staff-flag was planted, and a •mail platform 
prepared, on which was placed two fine eigh¬ 
teen-pounders which had been obtained from 
the national government previous to the war. 
Scarcely were these hasty preparati ons made, 
*bea on Tuesday, the ninth of August, 1814, the 
“Utile fleet was perceived to be in motion, p»- 
mgthrough Fisher’s Island Sound and coming 
on m the direction of Stonington. Various coo- 

C iros were formed as to their destination; 
of us, however, supposed that so formidable 
25 * 


a force could be arrayed for tbe attack of our 
rilt&ge. As they continued to ap¬ 
proach, tbe female portion of our population ex¬ 
pressed great alarm, which soon rose to indis- 
cribabte consternation when the whole sguad- 
ren were teen to enter our harbour, consisting 
of tbe Ramifies, seventy-four, tbe frigate Pacto- 
lus, tbe bomb-ship Temur, and tbe brig of war 
Despatch, of twenty guns. Soon after they 
wm moored, a barge put off from the nearest 
ship and rowed towards the shore, bearing a 
white flag. A momentary consultation was held 
among the inhabitants who were then assem¬ 
bled,on the question what shall be done? when 
it was decided, as by a general impulse, to 
meet the foe! immediately several gentlemen 
entered a boat and proceeded to receive the 
flag. Tbe officer of the barge, the first lieuten¬ 
ant of the Ramifies, presented an unsealed com¬ 
munication, of which the following is an exact 
copy, but rofased to answer any interrogato¬ 
ries further than to say he had perforate! his 
duty in delivering tbe message ot foe commo¬ 
dore. 

M Hifl Britannic Majesty's ship Pactolus, 
9th August, 1814. haltpast 5.P. M. 

"Not wishing to destroy the unoffending in¬ 
habitants residing in the town of Stonington. 
one hour is granted them from the receipt of 

this to remove out of town. t. m. habo*, 

Captain of his ship Ramifies." 


I shall not attempt to describe tbe agitation 
which this message occasioned. Its brevity, its 
awful import, the overwhelming force cult the 
enemy mur defenceless condition, ani tbe short 
time allowed ns to remove our "unoffending" 

Women and children, and to prepare for the con.. 

flict, awoke sensations which can be more easihr 
coooeived than expremed. The brief space al¬ 
lotted ns was diligently employed in talcing our 
non-combatants to places of safety, and in col¬ 
lecting whatever ammunition could be found in 
the possession of individuals, whilst ten deteo 
mined volunteers took their stand at the breast¬ 
work, to observe the first movements of the ene¬ 
my. All remained quiet until eight o'clock in - 
the evening, when the Terrour commenced foe 
bombardment, by throwing a shell into tbe town, 
and continued with short intervals to fire bombs 
and carcasses through the night Nothing was 
done, at that period, on our part, except onoe 
discharging an eighteen-pounder at the brig, 
which bad suspended a lantern in her shrouds, 
hut immediately hauled it down from the appar¬ 
ent effect of the shot As soon as the day broke 
on Wednesday, foe enemy's barges appeared 
at a short distance from the east side of the 
point and commenced firing their rockets at the 
buildings. Immediately a sufficient number of 
fo©va asrteers dragged one of their guns across 
the point, attacked the barges from foe open 
field, sunk one of them, compelled the rest to re- 
tire,and, in the midst of a raking fire from the 
brig t returned to foe breastwork in safety. At 
ranriae, the brig of war commenced firing upon 
the town, approaching within grape-shot dis¬ 
tance of the shore. At the same moment tbe 
Terrour resumed the discharge of rockets and 
throwing of shells and carcasses. Whilst tbe 
brnve men at tbe guns were doing their duty, 
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•ten equity fearless fbAowed the rookets end 
carcasses to the building*, and extinguished the 
fires they were kindling—a perilous *erri . 
which they continued to perform to toe end of 
the confliet The men at the breastwork had, 
ammunition for one gun only, which they aimed 
with deadly effect, hulling the brig at every shot) 
but their powder at length toiling, they refactant- 
ly retired for a short time, until the express 
which they had despatched to New-Loodon 
should return with a supply. 

This, to their mat joy, arrived at eleven 
o’clock, A. M., when they instantly repaired to 
their post, nailed their colours to the staff, open* 
ed their fire anew, and with such efieot that the 
brig, in no great length of time, to avoid being 
sunk, out her cable and retired, leaving her ca¬ 
ble and anchor behind, which were afterwards 
secured, and are still preserved. During this 
exhibition of desperate valour, the men were 
driven to the expedient of making cartridges 
with clothing tom from their bodies, and weeds 
edleetad around toe breastwork; and when tbe 
match-rope toiled, they fired the cannon with a 
small gun snapped over the vent The number 
of men thus engaged at no time exceeded twen¬ 
ty, all equal in command. The bombardment 
continued until Thursday, when a cessation of 
ikciiatiUtiM took place, and a flag was sent from 
Commodore Hardy, with a m e ss a ge,the purport 
of which was, to require us to send on board his 
■hip Mrs. Stewart, the Britishoonsul't wife, then 
in New-London, and to give a pledge that we 
would not send torpedoes to annoy his ships. On 
our witfti these terms, he engaged 

the bombardment should cease. With a spirit 
becoming the wcaiion, he was told in reply, 
that ii'fi compliance could be expected from us, 
and no favours were asked of him beyond what 
the rules of honourable warfare required. Tbe 
bomb-ship re-commenced her fire of shells and 
•amasses; and on Friday,after the Ramilies 
had fired two broadsides at tbe town, the squad¬ 
ron, about noon, retreated to the place from 
whenoe it came, with little cause of triumph, it 
is believed, at the result of the expedition. 

Should it be asked how many lives were lost 
on our part ? I must answer, with gratitude to 
God, not an individual was killed. One young 
man received a wound in the knee, and died six 
months afterwards. This statement may ap¬ 
pear incredible when it is considered that during 
a part of the conflict the men were wholly ex¬ 
posed to the enemy’s fire—that their breastwork 
was merely a mound of earth—tbe stor-span- 
gted banner, which hong low over out heads, 
was pierced with many balls, and the board- 
fence and buildings in their rear were perfora¬ 
ted in a manner so remarkable, as would seem 
to render it impossible that any of them could 
have escaped uninjured. It will also be seen 
that those who were engaged in watching the 
houses, and guarding them against the effects of 
the rockets and •belis.were exposed to dangers 
of no ordinary kind. Their unremitting efforts 


bombardment, it is perceived, lasted 


from Tuesday evenmg to F rida y ten; Mag 
i which many incidents of an interesting nates 
. occurred which cannot now be detailed. Oas 
: instance* however, of female fortitude and filial 
, piety united, I feel it a duty to record. A km 
rods in the rear of the breastwork stood a anl 
house, in which resided an aged widow and bar 
daughter. The mother was sick and could an 
be moved. Her daughter remained alone with 
> her through the night of Tuesday and the batfli 
of Wednesday, until tbe mother died. The 
daughter then went forth to announce the hot 
i and obtain assistance to bury the dead. No to 
male aid could be bad; all had fled. A few net 
assembled, but perceived they could do nothar 
with the body except to take it with the badass 
covering, and bury them together. Acoordte 
ly they carried all to the nearest buryiag-groud, 
where they found a hole made by the fall and <k- 
plosion of a shell, in which the whole were to 
ierred, and where they have since remained 
The compemre, the pasrive courages* wed si 
dutiful affection of the daughter, astouited ill 
who saw her. Without calling for aid or ate 
ing a complaint, she ccntmufli at the bed-ads 
of ner dying mother until her death, whikt caa* 
non-balls were often paming tfafcugh the hmas» 
and even the room were she sat Her asmsjs 
Huldah Hall. She is still living, poor in warily 
substance, but “rich in Auth," awl I doubt Mti 
M an heir oi glory." 

The writer or the foregoing narrative haste 
nished no estimate of the enemy’s loss, as 
probably posscamied no certain evidence of it 
amount. But if we may credit the accent 
published at tbe time, it was tor from provisg* 
bloodless affair to the assailants. 

Expresses were also sent to oonveoe the nag* 
bearing militia, who promptly assembled, wsjj 
organized in the confines or the town and atom 
ready to meet the enemy if a landing had bew 
effected. 

Written for tbe Cate 

Lines written at the request of a friend, sn fading* 
Violet amidst the snows sf January, 1834. 

Frail delicate bloomer, how lovely, yet lonely, 

’Mid tempests that chill thee, and wither thy bed; 

In sweetness thou dweUest, meek, beautiful, only 

Survivor of changes, that past o’er thy heed. 

The roes can but blossom, when sunlight grows toosd 

her, 

’Mid airs mild and balmy, as sephyre of **ing, 


bound her— 

And drear frosts of winter are wild on the wing. 

Let tbe rose-bud of spring, be the type to remind * 
Of friendships that bloom in the smile of the day, 
But wither and pass, when the sorrows that found s*, 
Have rent all the sweets of existence away. 

But thou art the same, true and constant forever; 

The sunlight may glow, or the storm howl stow* 
Thy leaf is unfading, thy fragrance dies never— 

Oh | what is thy type, end thine ambfotn b* to*» 
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to keep secretfoe anaiaiH o p cf foewttnemes 
who were produced before the magietrmtM, all 
the information of which the public were in pos¬ 
session before the trial took place, was that 
which I hare here narrated. 


Lord Mansfield** charge to the grand jury 
upon the subject of this murder had exdticl a 
good deal of attention. He had reoofBUMM 
them, if they entertained reasonable doubts of 
the sufficiency of the evidence to ensure a con* 
victkm, to throw out the Bill; explaining to 
them most justly and clearly that, in the event 
of their doing so, if any additional evidence 
should, at a future time, be discovered, the pris¬ 
oner could again be apprehended ana tried for 
the offence; whereas, if they found a true Bill, 
and, from deficiency of proof, he was now ac¬ 
quitted on his trial, he could never again be mo¬ 
lested, even though foe testimony against him 
should be morally as clear as light The grand 
jury after, aswas supposed, very considerable 
di s cuss i on among themselves, and, as was ru- 
a majority of only one, returned a 


Never shall I forget foe appearance of anxiety 
exhibited upon every countenance on the en- 
tranoe of the judge into court In an instant foe 


most profound silence prevailed; and interest, 
intense and impassioned, though subdued.seem- 
ed to wait upon every word and every look, as if 
divided between expectation and doubt, whether 
something might not even yet interfere to pre- 
fiiiiiiil foe extraordinary trial from taking place. 
Nothing, however, occurred; and foe stillness 
was broken "by foe mellow and silvery voice of 
Lent Maiufield-- 11 Jiifin AMh be placed at 
ike bar. 1 * The order was obeyed; and, as the 
prisoner entered foe dock, he met on every side 
the eager and anxious eyes of a countless multi- 
tude bent in piercing scrutiny upon bis face.— 
And well did he endure that scrutiny. A mi 
mentaiy suffusion covered his cheeks: but it 
was only momentary, and less than might have 
icon expected from an indifferent person, who 
found himself on a sudden “ the observed of all 
observers*” He bowed respectfully to foe court: 
and then folding his arms, seemed to wait on til 
he should be called upon to commence his part 
in that drama in which he was to perform so 
conspicious a character. I find it difficult to 
describe foe effect produced on my mind by his 
personal appearance; yet bis features were most 
remarkable, and are indelibly impressed on my 
memory. He was apparently between forty and 
fifty years of age; ms hair, grown grey either 
from toil, or care, or age. indicated an approach 
to foe latter period; white foe strength and up¬ 
rightness of his figure, the haughty coldness of 
h& look, and an eye that spoke of fire, and pride, 
and passion, ill con c ealed, would have led con¬ 
jecture to fix on the fonnerw His countenance, 
at foe first glance, appeared to be that which 
we are accustomed to associate with deeds of 
high and noble daring; hut a seoond and mom 
attentive examination of the face and brow was 
less satisfactory. There was, indeed, strongly 
marked, the intellect to conceive and devise 
schemes of high import; but I fancied that I 
could trace, in addition to it, caution to conceal 
foe deep design, a power to penetrate the mo- 


tires ef others, and to personate t cbnote « 
variance with his own, and a cunning that indi- 
ited constant watchfulness and circumspec¬ 
tion. Firmness there was, to persevere to fin 
last; but that was'equivocal; and 1 could ast 
help persuading myself that it was not of fiat 
character which would prompt to deeds offo 
tuoos enterprise, or to 44 seek the bubble repats- 
text at foe cannon’s mouth;” but that it wm 
rather allied to that quality which would w kt 
no compunctious visitings of Nature shake ha 
fell purpose,” whatever it might be. The remit 
of this investigation into his character, such si 
it was, was obviously unfavourable; and yfi 
there were moments when! thought 1 had meted 
oat to him a hard measure of justice, and wheel 
was tempted to accuse myself of prejudice k fra 

opinion I had formed of him; and pexticulisq 
when he was asked by the clerk of theamigw 
foe usual question, u Are you guilty, or not 
guilty t” as he drew his form up to am folk* 
height, and foe fetters danked upon hit less, m 
he answered with unfaltering tongue and » 
blenching cheek, “ Not guilty, my heart snyte 
me for having invuhmtanly interpreted again! 
him every sign that was doubtful 
The counsel for the prosecution opened 
case to foe jury in a manner that indicated vwj 
little expacitmtwn of a conviction. He begun of 
imploring them to divest their minds of all 111** 
they had heard before they came info the bo*j 
he entreated them to attend to the evidence, sm 
judge from that alone. H® stated font, ■» 
coarse of his experience, which was very firm* 
he had never met with acase involved m deeper 
mystery than that upon which he was then «<► 
dressing them. The prisoner at foe bar wasa 
man moving in a renpeotebi© station m iocNff« 
and maintaining a fair character. He was*.» 
all appearance, m foe possession ofooneideraiti 
property, and was above the ordinary tempts^ 
tkms tocommit so foul a crime. With 
to foe property of foe deceased, it was steoapy 
suspected that he had either been robbed oMr 
in some inexplicable manner made way ® ,J * 
gold and jewels to a very large amount; y®*.*® 
candour, he was hound to admit that 
of it, however trifling, could he traced to v* 
prisoner. As to any motive of malieeoriwafj 
none could by possibility be assigned; rorwj 

K isoner and foe deceased were, as far asooan 
ascertained, total stranger* to each omsr^ 
Still there were most extraordinary cucum***' 
cee connected with his death, pregnant with na- 
pioion at least, and imperiously de ma n di n g 
plauation; and it was justice, no less to these- 
bused than to the public, that the case shnns 
undergo judicial investigation. The decessw 
Henry Thomson was a jeweller, residing 
don, wealthy, and in considerable business 51 
as was the custom of his time, in the babita 
personally conducting his principal transacw* 
with foe foreign merchants with whom 
ded. He haul travelled much in the® 00 ”? “ 
his b u sin e ss in Germany and Holland. 
wm to meet at Hull a trader of foe latterMh*» 
of whom be was to make a large purchase.**** 
he bad left London a month beforehkde«®^ 
It would be proved by the landlord of «•*£ 

where he hJ resided, that he and biiccni*- 
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pendent had been there; and a wealthy joweflc 
•f the town, well acquainted with both parties* 
bad teen Mr. Thomson after the departure of 
the Dutchman; and could speak positively 
to there being then in his poesisgiop jewels of 
large value, and gold, and certain bills of ex¬ 
change, the parties of which be could describe. 
This was on the morning of Thomson’s departure 
from Hull, on his return to London, and was on 
the day bat one preceding that on which be ar¬ 
med at the house of the prisoner. What had 
beoome of him in the interval oonkl not be as- 


; nor was the prisoner's boose situated 
in the road which he ought to hare taken. No 
reliance, however, could be placed on that cir- 
cnanst an ee; for it was not at all uncommon to 
persona who travelled with property about them, 
to leave the direct road even to a considerable 


, i order to secure themselves as 
finally as possible tom the robbers by who 
remote parts of the country were greatly 
festal. He had not been aeen from the time of 
has leaving Hull till he reached the village next 
adjoining omith’s bouse, and through which he 
passed without even a momentary halt He was 
seen to alight at Smith’s gate, and the next mere- 
ing was discovered dead in his bed. He now 
amne to the most extraordinary part of the case. 
It would be proved, beyond the possibility of a 
doubt that the deceased died by potto*—poison 
ef a most subtle nature, most active in its ep- 
eaatioeL and possessing the wonderful and dread- 
lii quality at leaving no a:lennial mark or token 
its mild be delected. The 

^gradients of which it was composed were of 
so sedative a nature, that, instead of tbe body 
m which it had been nisei inhibiting any oan- 
, or marks of svffering, it left upon tbe 
features nothing 'bat the cahn and placid quiet 
ef repose. Itfli efiecte, i uni III indeed Its very ex- 
isteooe, wen but reoeotiy known in this country, 
though it had for some time been used in other 
nations of Europe; and it was supposed to be a 
discovery of the German chemwts, and to be 
produced by a powerful distillation of the seed 
|ftbe wild cherry tree, so abundaatin the Black 

Bat the feet being ascertained, that the cause 
if the death was poison, left open tbe much more 
momentous question, by whom was it adminis¬ 
tered? It could hardly be supposed to be by the 
deceased himself! there was nothing to induce 
seeh a suspicion; and there was this important 
toroamstance, which of itself almost negatived 
its possibility,that no phial, or vessel of any kind, 
had been discovered, in which the poison could 
have been contained. Was it then the prisoner 
who administered it? Before he asked them to 
come to that conclusion, it would be necessary 
to state more distinctly what his evidence was. 
The prisoner’s family consisted only of himself, 
a housekeeper, and one man-servant* Tbe man¬ 
servant slept in an out-house adjoining the 
stable, and did so on the night or Thomson’s 
death. Tbe prisoner slept at one end of the 
house, and the housekeeper at the other, and the 
deceased had been put in a room adjoining the 
housekeeper’s. It would be proved, by a per¬ 
son who happened to be passing by to house on 
tbe eight in 


that be bad been induced to 

_i, tom having his attention excited by 

gwsttapoe,then very unusual, of a light 
moving about the boose at that late hour. Tnat 
person would state, most positively, feat he could 
distinctly see a figure, holding a light, go from 
tbe room in which the prisoner slept, to the 
housekeeper** room, and the light disappeared 
to a minute. Whether the two persons went 
into Thomson’s room he ooald not see, as thq 
window of that room looked another way; but 
in about a minute they returned, passing quite 
along the house to Smife’s room again; and in 
about five minutes the light was extinguished, 
and he saw it no more. 

Such was the evidence upon which the magfe- 
trates had committed Smite; and stegubufr 
enough .since his committal, the housekeeper had 
been missing, nor could any trace of her be dis¬ 
covered. Within the last week, tbe witness who 
saw the light bad been more particularly exam* 
ined; and, in order to refresh his memory, be 
had been placed, at dark, in tee very spot where 
he had stood on teat night, and another person 
was placed with him. The whole scenm, as he 
had described it, was acted over again; but it 
was (Utterly impossible, from the cause above 
mentioned, to ascertain, when the light disap¬ 
peared, whether tbe parties had!gone into Thom- 
son's room. As if; however, to tbraw still deeper 
m ystery over this e x t r a o rdinary the 

witness persisted in adding a new feat urn to Ida 
former statement; that, after the persons had re- 
tuvned with the light into Smith's room, and be¬ 
fore it was extinguished, he hind. ill 

some dark object to intervene between the 
light and tbe window, almost as large as tbe sup» 
face of the window itself, and which be described 
by saying, it appeared as if a door had been 
placed before the light. Now, in Smith’s room, 
there was nothing which ooald account for this 
appearance; 
and there wa 

room, which,-,- r „„ 

the room in which he dressed being at a dista 
beyond it He would state only one feet more 

(said the learned counsel) and be had done his 
duty; it would then be for the jury to do theirs. 
Within a few days there hud been found, in the 
prisoner’s house, tbe stopper of a small bettk of 
a veiy singular description; it was apparently 
not of Engiuh manufacture, and was described, 
by the medical men, as being of the description 
used by chemists to preserve those liquids which 
are most likely to lose their virtue by exposure to 
the air. To whom it belonged, or to what use it 
had been applied, there was no evidence to show. 

Such was the address of tee counsel for the 
prosecution; and during its delivery I had 
earnestly watched the countenance of the 
prisoner, who had listened to it with deep atten¬ 
tion. Twice only did I perceive that it produced 
in him the slightest emotion. When the disap¬ 
pearance of hw ho u s e keeper was mentioned, a 
smile, as of scorn, passed over his lip; and the 
notice of the discovery of the stopper obviously 
excited an interest, and, I thought, an appro* 
to; but it c kly subsided. I Bead not 
eMail to eridenoe that was given to the prose- 
entian; H amounted, in aubstanoe, to that which 
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the counsel stated 5 nor was H varied in any par¬ 
ticular. The stopper tu produced, and proved 
to be foundix> the home; but no attempt was 
made to trace it lo the prisoner’s possession, or 
even to knowledge. 

When the case was closed, the Judge, addres¬ 
sing the counsel for the prosecution, said, he 
thought there was hardly sufficient evidence to 
toll upon the prisoner for his defence; and if the 
jury were of the same opinion, they would at 
once stop the case. Upon this observation from 
the Judge, the jury turned round for a moment, 
and then intimated their aoquiesenoe in his lord¬ 
ship's view of the evidence. The oounsel folded 
up their briefo, and a verdict of acquittal was 
about to be taken, when the prisoner addressed 
the court He stated, that having been accused 
of so foul a crime as murder, and having had his 
character assailed by suspicions of the most 
afflicting natnre/th&t character could never be 
cleared by his acquittal, upon the ground that 
the evidence against him was inconclusive, with¬ 
out giving him an opportunity of stating hts own 
case, ano calling a witness to counteract the im* 
pression that had been raised against him, by 


solemnly, that he had never seen it before it ms 
produced in court; and he asked, copld the fact 
of its being found in his bouse, only a few day* 
ago. when hundreds of people had been then, 
produce upon an impartial mind even a momes- 
tary prejudice against him ? One fad, and one 
only, had been proved, to which it was possible 
for mm to give an answer, the fact of his haring 
gooe to the bed-room of his housekeeper 00 the 



that I ii! ini Mansfield, though very much against 
bit inclination, and contrary to his .usual 
gave way, and yielded to the fatal request 
The prisoner then addressed the jury, and 
entreated their patkpee for a short time. Here- 
peated to them that he never could feel satisfied 
lib tick acquitted, merely because the evidence 
was not conclusive; and pledged himself, in a 
very short time, by the few observations be 
should make, and the witness whom he should 

>..11 .iV. •__..L L.'U.m. 


guilty of the dreadful crime. With respect to 

the insinuations which had been thrown out 
•gainst him, he thought one observation would 
dispose of them. Assuming it to be true that the 

deceased died from the effect of poisou, of which 
lie called God to witness that he had never even 
beard either the name or the existence until this 
day, was not every probability in favour of his 
innocence? Here was a perfect stranger, not 
.known to have in his possession a single article 
of value, who might either have kwt,orbeen rob¬ 
bed of, that property which be was said to have 
bad at Hull. What so probable as feat he should, 
in a moment of despair at his loss, have destroy¬ 
ed himself? The fatal drug was stated to have 
been familiar in those countries in which Mr. 
Thomson had travelled, while to himself it was 
utterly, unknown. Above all, he implored the 
jury to remember, that although the eye of malice 
had watched every proceeding of his since the 
fetal accident, and though toe most minute 
search had been made into every part of his 
premises, no vestige had been discovered of the 
most trifling article belonging to the im- sd, 
nor had even a rumour Deen circulated that 
poison of any kind had been ever in his posses¬ 
sion. Of the stopper which had been found, he 
disowned all knowledge; he deolared, most 


he had been seised with one on that occasion, 
and had gone to her to procure her assistant* 
in lighting a fire. She bad returned with him In 
his room Tor that purpose,he having waited fora 
minute in the passage while she put on her 
clothes, which would account for the momentary 
disappearance of the light; and after the had re* 
mained in his room for a few minutes, finity 
himself better, he had dismissed her, and re¬ 
tired again to bed, from which be had not rues 
when be was informed of the death of his gnat 
It had been said, that, after his committal to 
prison, his housekeeper had disappeared. He 
avowed that, finding his enemies detomuMil, d 
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it probable they might tamper with his servant; 

be had, therefore, kept her out of their way; bit 
for what purpose) Not to prevent her testimony 

being given, for she was newr minder the care of 
his sohoitor, and would instantly appear for till 

purpose of confirming, as as 

cerned, the statement which be bad just made. 

Such was the prisoner** address, which pro* 
duoed a very powerful effect. It was delivers 
in a firm and impnesrive mannei, and its nil 1 
plicity and artlesraess gave to it an appearanoe 
of truth. The housekeeper was then pit: ®i® 
the box, and examined % the oounsel Ibi 1 i* 1 
prisoner. According to the custom, at flat 
time almost universal, of excluding witnesses 
from court until their testimony was required* 
she had been kept at a house dhow at hand, and 
bad not heard a single word of the trial. Them 
was nothing remarkable in her manner or ap¬ 
pearance; she might be about thirty- five, o r g 
little more; with regular though not agreeable 
features, and an air perfectly free from ember* 
rassment She repeated, almost in the prisoner* 
own words, the story that be had told of his bas¬ 
ing called her up, and her having accompanied 
him to his room, adding that, after leaving him, 
she had retired to her own room, and been awak¬ 
ened by the man-servant in the morning, wnj 
an account of the traveller’s death. Sue bad 
now to undergo a cross-examination; and 1 may 
as well state here, that which, though not known 
to me till afterwards, will assist toe ijuuerin 
understanding the following sceneThe cam- 
sel for the prosecution bad, in his own mind, at¬ 
tached considerable importance to toe circim* 
stance mentioned by the witness who saw »s 
light, that while the prisoner and the boosekeep- 
er were in the room of the former, sometWjjg 
like a door had intervened between the oanoje 
and the window, which was totally iirecoociJa- 
ble with the appearance of the room wbeoex' 
ammed; and be had half-persuaded himself, tnaj 


the search of ton officers of justice, the opeuwfl 
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Of tfttoh would account for the mppearance m- 
Med to, and the existence of 'wlncb mgnt om^ 
oorer the property which had so mysteriously' 
dbtppeared. His object, therefore, was to ob¬ 
tain from the housekeeper (the only person ex¬ 
cept the prisoner who could giro uy cine to 
Uhs) such information as he could get, without 
alarming her by any direct inquiry on the sub¬ 
ject, winch, as she could not help seeing its im¬ 
portance, would hare led her at once to a posi¬ 
tive denial* He knew, moreover, that as she 
had not been in court, she could not know how 
much or how little the inquiry had already 
brought to light; and by himself treating the 
matter as immaterial, he might lead her to con¬ 
sider it so also, and by that means draw forth 
all that she knew. After some few unimportant 
questions, he asked her, in a tone and manner 
ealoulated rather to awaken confidence) than to 
excite distrust*— 

During the time yon were in Mr. Smith’s room, 
foa stated that the candle stood on the table, in 
ike centre of the room ?—Yes. 

Was the closet,or cupboard, or whatever you 
it, opened one* or twice, while it stood there? 
—A pause; no answer. ' - 

I mil call it to your recollection; after Mr. 
Smith hud taken the medicine out of the closet, 
did he shut die door, or did it remain open ?—He 
i it* 

Then it was opened again for the purpose of 
replacing the bottle, was it?—It was. 

Do you recollect how long it was open the last 
time.Not above a minute. 

The door, when open, would be exactly be¬ 
tween the light and. the window, would it not?— 
It would* 

I forget whether you said the closet was on the 
gijjfr t, or left, hand tide of the window?—The 

Would the door of the closet make any noise 

in opening ?—None* 

Can you speak positively to that fact? Have 

yon ever opened it yourself, or only seen Mr* 
fimitti iif ini in it?—I never opened it myself* 

. Did ]pom never keep the key ?—Never. 

Who did?—Mr. Smith always. 

At this moment the witness chanced to turn 
her eyes towards the spot where the prisoner 
Stood, and the effect was almost electrical. A 
cold damp sweat stood upon his brow, and his 
free bod lost all its colour; he appeared a living 
image of death. 8he no sooner saw him than she 
shrieked and fainted. The consequences of her 
answers flashed across her mind. She had been 
so thoroughly deceived by the manner of the ad¬ 
vocate, and by the little importance be had 
seemed to attach to her statements, that she had 
been led on by one question to another, till she 
had told him all that he wanted to know. A 
medical man was immediately directed to attend 
her; and during the interval occasioned by this 
KateiTuptioQ to the proceedings, the saboftor for 
the prosecution left the court In a short time 
the gentleman who had attended the witness re¬ 
turned into court, and stated that it was impos¬ 
sible that she could at present resume bar 
place in the box; and suggested that it would 
be much better to allow her to wait for an 
Wr or two* It was now about twelve in toe 


day; and Lord Mansfield, having directed 
that the jury should be accommodated with a 
i room where they could be kept by them¬ 
selves, adjourned the court for two hours. The 
priiooer was taken beck togaol, and the wxtnen 
to an apartment in the gaoler's bouse; and strict 
ofien were given that she should be allowed to 
communicate with no one, except in the pres¬ 
ence and hearing of the physician. It was be¬ 
tween four and five o’clock when the judge re¬ 
sumed his seat upon the bench, the prisoner his 
station at toe bar, and the housekeeper her** 
at the wi tne s s box; the court in the interval 
had remained crowded with the spectators, 
scarce one of whom had left his place, lest du- 
rmg Ins absence it should be seized by tome one 
else. 

The cross-examining counsel then addressed 
the witness— 1 have very few more questions to 
ask ofyou j but beware that you answer them 
truly, for your own life hangs upon a thread. 

Do you know this stopper?—I do* 

To whom does it belong ?—To Mr. Smith. 

When did you see it last?—On the night of Mr. 

Thomson's death. 

At this moment the solicitor for the prosecu¬ 
tion entered the court, bringing with him, upon 
a tray, a watch, two money bags, a jewel-case, 

a pocket-book, and a bottle of the same manu¬ 
facture as the stopper, and having a oar) in it« 
some other articles there were in it, not material 
to my story. The tray was placed on toe table 
in sight of the prisoner sunn the witness; ana 
from that moment not a doubt remained in the 
mind of any man of the guilt of the prisoner* A 
lew words will bring my tale to its' close* The 
house where the murder had been cwiiaaiw^^^^ 
was between nine and ten miles distant The 
solicitor, as soon as toe cross-examination of the 
housekeeper had discovered the existence (if lliici 
closet, and its situation, bad set off on bone buck* 
with two sheriff’s officers, and, after polling 
down part of the wall of the bouse, had detected 
this important place of concealment Their 
search was well rewarded; the whole of the 
property belonging to Mr. Thomson was found 
then, amounting, m value, to some thousand 
pounds; and to leave no room for doubt, a bot¬ 
tle was discovered, which the medical men in¬ 
stantly pronounced to contain Ibe very identical 
poison which had caused the death or the unfor¬ 
tunate Thomson* The result was too obvious to 
need explanation. 

The case presents the, perhaps, unparalleled 
iastanoeof a man accused of muraer, the evi¬ 
dence against whom was so slight as to induce 
the judge and jury to concur in a verdict of ac¬ 
quittal; but who, persisting in cabling a witness 
to prove bis innocence, was, upon the testimony 
of that very witness, c omicied and executed* 

A an whose groat qualities want the orna¬ 
ment of exterior attractions is like a naked 
mountain with mines of grid, which will be 
ill the treasure is exhausted^— 
Johnson. _ 

Argument is to he invalidated but by argu¬ 
ment, and is in itself of the same force, whether 
or not it convinces him by whom it is proposed* 
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Fran the New York Atlas. UAf Priam hfiag dw oribd thofadff k tori 

stoat or the OOUHTB8I op STAIR, in whose fete the was mtereetod,aod havings* 
This boose was occupied by the Jowagpr of pressed a desire to know what he was at pr» 
the celebrated general and st atesw an, John, eat doing, the conjuror led herto&torgsminw, 
second Earl of Stair, who died in 1747. Her in which she distinctly preoeived the inside of « 
ladyship, after long exercising a sway over the ohttroh with a marriage party arranged near tin 
hmd Aon of the Scottish capital, died here, No- altar. To her infinite astonishment, she ieeof* 
vember 91st, 1769, at a very advanced age. The nixed in the shadowy bridegroom no other tins 
late Mr. Mackenzie, author of the ‘‘Man of her husband, Lora Primrose. The magical 
Feeling,” informed the author that he recollect- scene thus so strikingly displayed, was not« 
ed her ladyship living in this bouse. The close actly a picture; or if so, it was rather like tbs 
takes its name from her ladyship. Some re- living pictures of the stage than the dead sat 
markable circumstances in the early life of this immoveable delineation of the pencil. It sd* 
lady formed the groundwork of a tale by the mitted of additions to the persons represented, 
author of Waverly. under the titleof “ Aunt Mai> and of progress of action. As the lady gued 
garefs Mirror.” They are now related here in on it, the ceremonial of the marriage seemed to 
a more ample form. She was the youngest proceed. The necessary arrangements had at 
daughter of James,second Earl of Loudoun, and last, been all made; the Priest seemed to have 
consequently was grand-daughter to that stern pronounced the preliminary servioe; ha win 
old Earl who acted so important a part in the just on the point of bidding the bride and bride* 
affairs of the covenant, and was Lora Chancel- groom join bands, when suddenly a gentleman, 
lor of Scotland during the troublesome times of for whom the rest seemed to have waited a coo- 
the civil war. While very young, about the be- siderable time, and to whom Lady Prionas 
ginning of the eighteenth centuiy, she was mar- thought she recognized a brother of her owa 
tied to James, firat Viscount Primrose, a noble- then abroad, entered the church, and made hm* 
man of extreme bad temper, and what was riedly towards the party, 
worse, of very dissolute character. Her lady- The aspect of this person waset first ooly that 

ship, who had a great deal of her grandfather m of a friend, who had been invited te attend tbs 
her, could have managed most men with great ceremony, and who had come too late; bet as I* 
ease, by dint of superior intellect and force of advanced to the party, the expression of tes 
character, but the cruelty of Lord Primrose was coontenanoe and figure was altered very coo* 
%m much for her. He treated her so barbarous- siderably. He stoppid short ; his fece as sa med 
]y, that she had even to apprehend that he would a wrathful expression; he drew his sword tod 
some iay put an end to her life. One morning, rushed up to the bridegroom.,, who also draw lilt 
during the tune she was laboring under this weapon. The whole scene then become quite 
dreadful anticipation, she was dressing herself tumultuous and indl*lii3ct # and almost immsah 
In her chamber, near an open window, when his ately vanished entirely away. When Lady 
lordship entered the room behind her with a Primrose got home, she wrote a minute narrmnve 
sword drawn in kis hand. He opened the door of the whole transaction, to which she appended 
softly, and although his face indicated a resale- the day of the month on which she had seen tke 
tion of the most horrible nature, be still had the mysterious vision. This narrative she amted 
presence of mind to approach her with the ut- up in the presence of a witness, and then do- 
most caution. Had she not caught a glimpse of posited it m one of her drawers, 
bis faoe and figure in her glass, he would, m all Boon afterwards her brother returned from 
probability, have approached her near enough his travels, and came to visit her. She asked i, 
to execute his bloody purpose before she was in the course of his wanderings, he happened is 
aware, or could have taken any measure to save see or bear any-thing of Lora Primrose. 1 I® 
herself. Fortunately, she perceived him in time young man only answered by saying thst he 
to leap out of the open window into the street wished he might never again hear the ntgf&m 
Half dressed as she was. she immediately, by a that detested personage mentioned. Lady Prim* 
very laudable exertion of her natural good sense, roae, however, questioned him so closely that hs 
went to the house of Lord Primrose’s mother— at tost confessed having met his Lantehipt an 
where she told her story, and demanded protec- that under very strange circumstances. Hsr» 
lion. That protection was at once extended; tog spent some time at one of timinmoipanXitee 
and it being now thought vain to attempt a re- ci t ie s - it was either Amsterdam or Hotter”* 
conciliation, they never afterwards lived tpgeth- —be bad become acquainted with a rich mer¬ 
er. Lord Primrose soon afterwards went abroad. . who had avexy beautiful daughter, m 

During his absence, a foreign ooqjurer or for- only child, and the heiress of his enormous for¬ 
tune-teller came to Edinburgh, professing, a- tune. One day his fraend r the merchant; infon^ 
mong other wonderful ac mplii to be ed him that his daughter was about to be xnarriea 

able to inform any person of the present condi- to a Sootoh gentleman, who had lately come to 
tion of other persons, at whatever distance, in reside there* The nuptials were to take plsoe 
whom the applicant might be interested. Lady in the course of a few days, and as he was 
Primrose, who had lost all trace of he? husband, countryman of the bridegroom, he was umtso 
was incited by curiosity to go with a female to the wedding. He went accordingly, was* 
friend, to the lodgings of this person in tbeCanoo- little too fele for the commencement of the cere- 
gate, for the purpose of enquiring regarding his mooy, but^ fortunately, came in time to pretsm 
motions. 11 was at night, and the two laches went, the union of an amiable young lady to the grew * 
with the tartan screens, or plaids of their serv- fist monster alive in human shape, hia own 
ants, drawn over their thoqfe by way of dfcgrise* et>h»»law, Lord Primrose l Although MU 
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Primrose bad proved her w iffiBg From the Saturday Evening Poet. 
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much surprised and confounded by discovering “Toward Heaven's descent had sloped 

them to be consistent with fact, that she almost wahening wheel 

hunted away. Something, however, yet remain- Milton in Lpcidme. 

edto he ascertained. Did Lord Primrose’s at- An amiable youth, like thousands of others as 
^ Pj 106 exactly at the same young, as amiable, and as poor, was not many 

S? 6 ^ I? con J ur ? r £ months since on the point of setting out for the 

this, the asked her brother on what day the cir- Hesperia of the United States, or in plain En- 
cowtanoe which he related took place. Hav- g , ish ^i-phe Western Country.” This young 


hunted away. Something, however, yet remain¬ 
ed to he ascertained. Did Lord Primrose’s at- 


ing been informed, she took out her key, and re- 

HI 8 *** 1 T“ a iii*^ibura't<r me,Requesting tCe*£n»ertion # c? , a 

drawer which she described, andto bring her a p iece remembrancer of a friend. I put the 

**® w ?“*? ®5? 111 «! at Album in the drawer ol my desk, and in the si- 

er. He didM be wudemred, when, the packet lence and quiet of the evening, drew it forth and 
banrmened, it wa. discovered that Lady Pnm- 8pre ad it open on my table. 

had seen the shadowy representation w her pimimotonrfl oil mu mm maaL 


man a few days before his departure, brought 
his Album to me, requesting the insertion of a 


hwhand’a abortive nuptial 
they were transacted in 


aaowv representation ot ner The circumstance roused all my own recol- 
mptials, on the very evening lections. There was a something of more than 
:ed in reality, i he story, common interest, of even awful in the very 

d vul MinnvmnriiMil AiMinm. « « 9 .. • • • • « . « 


•A n *, , , * • • * ' gyiuuiuu iuivicsu ui ctcu rnwnup. iu ulpc visit 

mft all it* strange and wpernatural circum- 0 f“The West” which sighed to my heart 

stances, may only excite a smile in the incredn- in wh i sper8 0 f days, months and years, gone in- 
Imi reader. All that die narrator desirM to jj, e pa8 t. j n ti« very first settlement of 
W u» its favor is this—it fell out in the handsof we stern Pennsylvania, amongst the emigrants 
honorable men and women, who could not be were geveral famihes. from fie hanks ofSwa- 

nspected of an intention to impose on the ore- tora in the neighbourhood 0 f Hummektown. 

of thejrfriends; it referred tea circum- Many of these wtrTthe intimate and cherished 
e which the persons concerned had the friends of my parents, who naturally sighed after 
^t reason in tbe world for raMingastcHry about; their ufHxiXet. <ften, fifiy-two ylar. ago, 
win was almost universally believed by the “The West” was not what it is now, a smUmg 
unkiaporanes of the principal personages, and and widening garden. Even ideas of distance 
■J “ li l raeitt,on W “ C “ were tb e n very different from, what they are 

♦ now. It it a fact which may well excite a smile, 

M rt ua. II that in my native neighbourhood, “Illinois” was 

HVKffN TO THP rtarr used as a term to express in the a 

tlx M.JN iv I tit* diakd. a primitive people,tee utmost limit, the Jfeplut 

sr d. martin. Ultra. As late as 1785. when n 

Ye burning blazonry of God ! W aahingtoo, tben “Cat Fish’s Camp,” the first 

Ye glittering lights that never die ! Geographical work ever put into nay hands, 

Iliiii |j«i ie the realms by seraphs trod! contained a map on which the mouth and a very 

And hold untiring watch on high ! limited part of lower Missouri river were re- 

Y d S ,e8 b n fl presented, with the following note; 

e » msg nous as nosing. “Trader, and banian. it it mid, bin aaesnded 

inatkn saw your timeless birth, this river thirteen hundred miles, but its sources and 

W ben from your own clear sapphire skies, branches are unknown 

Y A?^^to^radrM? imh ~ The then mysterious West, was limited by THi- 

Aod seemed toRock wilh silent gsxe, »** Ttv ff: iu “fc- 

Kff'‘'Tu*s green garb and tuneless fays. dote, as it illustrates the feelings and knowledge 

of the times. 

once then ye’ve read the world's Mack page, On Swatara resided a poor itinerant Irish 
d it 1 . •wnEMreamwiblime, weaver or taylor, by the name of Eneas Grymea, 

»oU us dark waters o er an age, and also a poor, but very corpulent Irish wo- 

Of countless years of time! 

Jp whoee deep, dark, unletter’d caves, 
itrth hides her mighty, as in graves. 


Earth' 8ter8 » for much pleasure in tearing 

hides her mighty, as m graves. Grymea about Jane; and one day his good na- 

Ltfe 1 * wasting—but ye still shine on, ture waa tested beyond all bearing; Grymea in 

And seem to me to be— violent wrath, after a moat bitter oath,exclaim- 

The lights upon the horizon ed, “Before I’d marry Jenny Montgomery, I'd 

Of Eternity's black sea! go Co Illinois.” If any man was now to swear, 

rotating to the iar-off sun-lit west, that in place of marrying any given woman, 

Where all immortal spirits rest! “He would go to Van Diemen’s Land or New 

*■■ ♦ Zealand.” the asseveration would have little 

Notnan can possibly improve in any company, for (SJ5® when compared with a trip in 1779, or 
•■ei he has not respect enough to be under some de* fro® where Harrisburg now stands, to IB}- 
«**ef restraint nois. Many, perhaps most of my readers, will 

doubt, pAip if they do not actually deny the 
."•wal pleasures never cloy: unlike those of the foot, that a voyage at present to New Zealand, 
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was a journey fifty-five yttnifoffoonuWW* 
pbia to the spot where stand* Vanda lia. 

Is there not something seductive in vague or 
undefined danger? Can the conduct of man 
be otherwise explained, in the operations of voy- 
ages by sea; caravan journeying over track* 
less desarts; or those of land aim naval war* 
fare? I should reply myself in the affirmative, 
for long and severely was I schooled to the move¬ 
ments and motions of my fellow men in the set¬ 
tlement of the West, where danger presented* 
itself in all the aspects from that of mere light 
shadowy terror, to death in all the terrific frowns 
which imagination can conceive, or tliat the most 
infuriate rage could inflict. 

Though a child, I might say an infant of five 
yean of age, well do I remember while playing 
on the floor with one brother older and one 
younger, on a very stormy night of the winter 
1780-Sl, that after some conversation between 
my parents respecting their friends, already 
gone there, that my father exclaimed, half in 
jest,I believe, “whv can't we go to ‘the West¬ 
ern country V ” My mother replied in the same 
playful careless strain, “Why not?” -- 

In as short a time as preparations for his jour¬ 
ney could be made, my father, early in 1781, 
put his design into effect; went to the West, 
made a ere* on Buflaloe, about five miles west¬ 
ward of the now fine borough of Washington. 

Think not kind reader, from the preceding, 
that you are to be treated with “My Life written 
by myself,” no, that is a legacy I have bequeath¬ 
ed to posterity, the reversion to oblivion, and 
the above glance of self biography is introduced 
to establish the fact, that in this and many other 
Border Tales which may follow— I am writing 
of events, to which I was either an eye witness, 
or a very close hearer. To what I have already 
given as personal to myself, let me add, that 
Iran 1781, to 1815, or from my sixth to fortieth 
yearj I resided in “The West. * This residence 
of thirty-four years, has sometimes appeared to 
roe as a troubled dream, when some works have 
been put into my bands, purporting, to give the 
character of that generation which subdued the 
wilderness. “There are not the nym or women 
that! have seen,” have 1 often mentally exclaim¬ 
ed ; and have I not seen the men and women of 
the West, from the lakes of Canada to the Mexi¬ 
can Gulf? Have 1 not seen this people under 
every form that this new born society could of¬ 
fer, and under almost every vicissitude which 
could excite them to action ? 

To say there was nothing peculiar iu the odor 
and substance of Border Society, would be to 
run into the opposite extreme to the disgusting 
caricatures, which represent a most efficient 
generation as composed of Yahoos* 

Before resuming the thread of mystery, 1 
must intrude one more remark. What has teen 
Called the distinguishing character of any given 
people, has never, in any case, been the real 
character of one tenth port of the individuals. 
The fact is, that the far greater part of every 
nation or fraction of nations, have to conduct 
the business of life, and have neither leisure or 
inclination to act those deviations from the or- 
dinary pursuits of their respective callings, whioh 
afford travellers el e m ent for what they ch o ose 


to entitle National Character. To ton spin 
a word what is, in most instances, given as tfe 
character of a nation, is almost mvariably tie 
most striking exception that can be given tod* 
true character of that nation. Many, and fatal 
are the instances also, where this remark ap 
plies to individuals* 

sees * * 

Traversing the mountain valley in October, 
1781, my infant eye first caught a view of the 
parade of war. It was at the very moment tkt 
Lord Cornwallis and his army found thenuelvei 
in a position, from whence, either advance « 
retreat was alike beyond their power. The i* 
mour of war oo the Potomac, was far from Ik 
most appalling to families with little children ad¬ 
vancing every day deeper into the gloom «f line 


jages ana i&rms, "so tew ana tar oetwea, 
that they rather rendered the untamed foes « 
nature still more striking* a dense forest swept 
over the mountains, and spread between the 
rivers to the then unknown regions in the ists- 
nor of the continent. 

Every day travellers on horselmck: pend 
in both directions our slow moving little can 
van, and by both directions cmnie reports of 
thrilling interest; but on the mother 1 * heart of 

most appalling effect. Still we advanced no it 
bank of the Mooongabela, to Chaffinch's Funk 
where Brownsville now stands. 

The season was rainy and unpleasant; tte 
Ferry-house formed of two of the roughest llo| 
rooms joined into one cabin, and the whole join¬ 
ed to a constant stream of travelling both waft 
gave a pavement of m, I in h**. 

Young as I was, the scene was imprinted on my 
mind by incidents 1 seem to see at this moment 
The morning after our arrival at Chaffinch’s* »f 
father and mother were sitting in the hack part 
of the house; my sister, an' infant not tires 
months old, on her mother’s breast, andmvjw* 
and younger brother, still banging on onr father* 
knees. My poor terrified mother was plealing 
to stop, and my father, who had no dread of any 
particular danger, encouraging her to go «■ 10 
the Buflaloe settlement, when their attest*® 
was arrested by a stranger on horseback, who 
winding down the hill, stopped at the tavern 
door, (tavern and ferry-house in ene) aodjpving 
hts horse to one of Chaffinch’s sens, walked in* 
to the front room* THs same front room urea- 
dy contained several persons, some of them w* 
tereis from the neighbourhood, as it soon app®*** 
ed. Every traveller was at the moment, a nevt- 
carrier, come in what direction he wowdi**" 
the stranger bad not even time to orderha 


Hngreplied: . , _ 

“Ob! friends, fine news, Cornwallis ha* 11 
rendered 1” . 

A very rough man who was stttiag near Jhs 
fire-place, sprung to his feet, and witho«rt£WjJt 
Ike stranger a moment to explain, gave bin* 
lie direct, and in the next breath swors, 
“No British avmy would surrender to the 
thins.” 
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Tbe stranger, a fine athletic looking man, 
took fire like tinder at the individual and na¬ 
tional insult, and his eyes flashing fire, replied 
“Dont give me the lie again.” But the instant 
the defiance was pronounced, the advocate of 
tbe British flashed tbe bright blade of a scalping 
knife in tbe face of the stranger, who sprang 
back, throwing off his coat. Tne whole bouse 
was in immediate uproar—women and children 
mixing their screams with tbe loud, hoarse, and 
angry voices of the men, and murder ready to 
be committed, when in stepped a man in the full 
drees of the western hunter warrior; his rifle 
p ois e d in his left hand, and tomahawk in his 
right Rushing between the combatants, he 
gently pushed the stranger back with his rifle 
bend, while he struck tne knife from his oppo¬ 
nent, who sunk back into his seat in the utmost 
terror. * 

The hunteivwarrior, a short, but very broad 
shuddered man, stood an instant viewing the 
crest fallen knife drawer, and then burst forth 
“Joe Timmons, do you know who I am?— An¬ 
swer in a moment.” “Mark Lee,” at length re- 
pked Timmons, in great trepidation. 

“Yes, it is Mark Lee, you infamous coward— 
you could draw your knife upon a stranger, and 
an unarmed stranger;—you could deny feesuc- 
oess of a cause you never had courage to either 
oppooe or support with even a knife in your hand; 

and.— but I need not say what all knows who 

ever hmm you, thatyoo are a villain. I have now, 
G«d iii 1 your life from this young 

nua, in Ms own defence, or from being hung 
far wanton murder.” 

Timmons seemed new ready to make a move 
I® get away, hut tbe tomahawk of Lee once 
■one flashed in rapid whirls over 'his head, as 
the warrior in a most astounding voice, exclaim- 
ed, "Keep yew seat, or I’ll not leave an ear on 
your heaa*-^-the head itself is not worth cutting 
<£** This invitation Timmons obeyed, and Lee 


* Lot not the wander suppose that this was a man 
0 of straw, manufactured to he shot at: he really exist. 
«l sod made use o( in my hearing, of the very insult, 
iag expression recorded shove; hut it was not until 
many years afterwards, that 1 learned, that be was 
one oi a similar set^ who had from the commencement 
of its settlement, infested the vicinity <4 Redstone 
. Fort Mr. Withers, in the 167th page of his “Chroni¬ 
cles of Border Warfare,” mentions this band, and 
then proceeds to state; that “So far did their opposi¬ 
tion to those who espoused the cause oi American 
liberty, blunt every fineT and more noble feeling, that 
isany of them were willing to embrue their hands in 
the blood oi their neighbours, in the most sly and se¬ 
cret manner, and in the hour of midnight darkness, for 
no offence but attachment to the independence oi the 
colonies. Mr. Withers then proceeds to relate, that a 
conspiracy had been formed to murder the Whigs, 
tad tor acceding to tbe terms offered by the Governor 
of Canada. This plot was discovered, and as our au. 
thor states, only the ring-leader “of this fiendish league 
lost his life.” He then concludes his account of the 
cowplot, by staring, that:—“A Court, for the trial of 
the conspirators was held at REDSTONE FORT, 
•nd many of them arraigned at its bar. But m their 
i object bad been defeated by its discovery, and as no 
danger was apprehended from them, they were 
ineased, after having; been required to take the oath 
« Allegiance to the United States.” 


eyeing him again, hurst into #, laugh, which to he 
felt, must be heard, and then observing.in a most 
sarcastic tone “What a good soul it is”—then 
another tough followed by—“Timmons.you have 
done my bidding once, now take up trait knife 
and throw it behind that Are”—that order was 
obeyed, “Now, my good fellow, I have one more 
wince to give you?* says Lee, “never be seen 
again with a knife by your side, for, if you do, 
I'll take care to find it employment on that 
scalp,” and sheathing his tomahawk, continued, 
fitting fee action to fee word,“just so,” and seiz¬ 
ing the burly hairs of Timmons, he shook him 
round the room, while the poor wretch scream¬ 
ed wife pam and fright. 

At length Lee, wife another laugh, whirled 
Timmons into his seat, and turning round, called 
out “Mr. Chaffinch, bring us a pint of your best; 
here's poor Joe Timmons breaking every tooth 
in his head with fee ague; hut I'll cure him.” 
The spirits was brought in, and Lee filling a 
horn, handed it wife a mock bow to his writhing 
victim, saying, “Toss it off my dear fellow, and 
streak it.” 

Timmons obeyed both orders promptly, and I 

saw no more of him that I ever knew of. Lee I 
knew long and well in after life. As soon as 
Timmons was off the scene, Lee turned to the 
stranger, observing, “ W ell friend, you «ay Corn¬ 
wallis, and his red coats, have surrendered to 
our Buckskins!” 

“I have been told so, and believe the fact,” re* 
plied fee stranger. 

“And I have been toM no before, and I believe 
fee feet,” replied Lee, “for two reasons I 
no doubt. First I helped to trap Burgoyne and 
his red oeats, and in the second place, 1 don't 
think a red coat is more in one place than in an¬ 
other.” 


Here the keen eye of fee hunter glanced 
through fee inner door on my mother and her 
children, and wife the manly freedom, exempt 
from rudeness, which marked the men of his 
cast, rose, entered the room, and seated himself 
by her side, lifting little brother upon his knee. 

“Well, good woman, 1 suppose you bavecomi! 
amongst us,—ticklish times—where are you go¬ 
ing to settle.” 

Before ray mother could answer, my father 
relieved her by satisfying fee inquirer, and then 
adding, in an air far more careless than he felt, 
“Mr.Xee, you seem to be well acquainted wife 
this country,— you don't think there is any dan¬ 
ger of fee savages ?*' 

“You have alittle family, so have I,” replied 
Lee, “and it will not do to stop your fears Dy a 
falsehood— 1 do believe there is two kinds of 
danger from these savages. One from them, 
and another from our own foolery.” 

“In going in their way,” said my mother,timid¬ 
ly* 

Lee smiled and replied, “Yes, in going in their, 
way, but not in tbe manner perhaps you mean.” 

“We are strangers to fee country,” said my 
fetter, solemnly, “we have entered it wife our 
three little ones; as to myself, 1 have seen much 
of war, hut netting of Indian war, and as you ap¬ 
pear friendly, and if you have time to spare, we 
would gladly receive from you some knowledge 
of fee dangers, if any, before us.” 
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“What 1 hare I’ll give you freely,” replied 
Lee, “I am one of the men called spies, and part 
of my doty is, to put people on their guard ; mud 
perhaps I cannot do my duty in your case bet¬ 
ter than just telling my own story.” 

By this time we were joined by several other 
persons, and all seemed anxious to hear Lee’s 
little history, and the warrior seemed as willing 
to fight his battles once more, then commenced. 

“Myself and two brothers were amongst the 
young men who left the banks of Potomac with 
CoLCressap. In health and youth,and raised 
pretty much in the woods—in the woods we 
were at home. The Indian enemy, and hard 


the mountains, I had from eveiy mouth beard of 
that madman Braddock, and the scrape he had 
led his army into, and his own end. The name 
of this thing of feathers and cocked hat always 
came with FooL, Scoundrel, Rash Blockhead, or 
some other title, all of which it is likely he de¬ 
served, but I had not been long on this river, be¬ 
fore I learned that General Braddock had left 
fools behind him. By the way, stranger, you 
say you have seen something of war. and of what 
you would call disciplined troops. When a boy 
I saw some of these disciplined troops, and by 
my gun that’s now in my band, in these woods. 
tiiiEsy are the most undisciplined, confused, ana 
stupid rabble that ever went blmdfolded to be 
shot sit. • Why in their way,.the Indians are the 
most completely disciplined men in the world. 
Were their arms as good, and itheir numbers 
as ours, they would pick us out of 
these woods too Boon. You, me, or any one else 
may call Braddock a fool, and tell no be, but we 
are from the mountains to Ohio, doing in the 


small way, what this English fop did in the large. 
Now let me give you a-bye-tale or two.” 

Old Cretnap’s advice always was, “when you 
fear Indians, never kindle afire; eat meat raw, 
eat worms, or if you cannot do . otherwise, why 
feat, but never kindle a fire—why an Indian/’ 
says Cressap, “can smell a fire as far as white 
man can see one.” 

“These things I laid by for use, and after I 

made that campaign under Capt. Van Swear¬ 
ingen, and General Morgan, and came back to 
the Monongahela, after having helped Burgoyne, 
and hia red coats, to case themselves of their 
guns and shot-pouches, I had become just wise 
enough to know, that the only fire to male where 
you have these red rascals to fight, ought to be 
from the lock of your gun. 

“Well, we were amusing ourselves in and 
about Old Red Stone Fort on the hill yonder, 
when in come a runner and fold us, that a whole 
femily was murdered on the head of Ten Mile 
Creek, not much above twenty miles from where 
we sit. 

“Now we had a number of young chaps here, 
to whom General Braddock was as shy as an 
Indian. Not cowards, but carele#^ 
and of course conceited. To hear half a dozen 
of such talking, and if you believe all they said, 
one was a match for any three Shawnee*. You 
know as you are an old soldier, that a barrel 
wife its head knocked out does not much 
quicker lose its contents, than soldiers do their 


courage if they doubt their commhnder; audio 
every militia man is his own commander, if le 
loses confidence in himself, away he goes, aad 
then catch him if you can. 

“To head a few such heroes, in order to pro* 
ceed to fee scene of the late murder; give aid Is 
the inhabitants, and bury fee dead, I, Mark Lee 
was named. In all ten, and light on our moc* 
casion9, we set out on our march. Another of 
Cressap’s maxims, as he called them, was do* 
given to this little army, “Keep your mouths shot, 
and never speak a word if you can help it, aad 
never loud when an Indian enemy is near,” bat 1 
might as well have attempted to stop the Mown* 
gafiela, as the tongues of my companions; for it 
is useless to say they were under my conumuL 
Says I to myself, “I hope you’ll receive a knot 
before long, feat will be of benefit to yon, sad 
one you’ll never forget.” Two of my terrible* 
made themselves particularly merry as we 
marched along, by every once in a while Jerri* 
ling their rides at some distant object, and ex* 
claiming, “If that too*only an ingen,” and ias 
thousand fooleries of fee kind. 

“As I had learned enough of theeMiiy,to 
know there was never so little to fear nan 
them, as immediately after they had mads s 
Stroke .as we call it—I did not so much care, 
though much vexed. As I expected, we met» 
interruption until we arrived near fee place of 
blood,at a block-house, where I joined, and wss 
superseded in command, by a captain :!^ the 
waters of Cheat River, wha, wife twenty mea» 
and myself and nine, made tliirt 

“1 soon found that fee hot blood of my boys** 
cool when compared to feat nil oni captain* 
Nothing was listened to short ■nil' punning; (lie 
red villains to fee Ohio. Wife fee eaptam * 
found a man of fee name of Lewis Bonnet, who 
was a volunteer, and fee only man of the wbok 
thirty who really knew fee country between 
and the Ohio, and except myself, theontymas 
in the company who understood tlici enemy. 

“We reached fee place aboutten in the morn¬ 
ing—and I will not shock you with anykmg 
description. The little clearing did not occupy 
or extend over three acres of a very narrow w 
ley at fee outskirts of the settlements, W 
woods were very heavy all around; the gnm 
rich, and fee high weeds and pea-vines give any 
person who really knew the manner of kwkj 
marching, the means of tracking where they had 
come in and went out We first buried the dead, 
and while the others were so employed, Boonet 
and myself undertook to search for the Indian 
trail, as the captain would listen to nothing ks» 
than pursuit. The trail was soon found in ad¬ 
vance and retreat, and the place where the In¬ 
dians had lain watching their poor victims. We 
were both as anxious for vengeance as it was 
possible for men to be; but we found, by the bro¬ 
ken and withered weeds, feat the eoe ®^J5j? 
been gone long enough to have crossed the Owe* 

“ We’ve fount dhe drail, Captain,” says Bon¬ 
net, in bis Pennsylvania broken English; P® 
dhe Ingens are far enufe—dbeae fellers *n°w 
wat dbere apout.” . 

This was throwing a candle into the wmm 
bowL The captain was determined before, m® 
more determined now. 
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* Vestal,” says Bonnet, M away,riefo tom 
« Vesting,” and turning round with a twitch 
of hii nose, cries, “ Came, cmne, Mark, ree^U 
go before” 

u Show me the trail, says the captain, in thun¬ 
der, rioyou suppose I’d lead yon into danger, 
and then skulk behind?’ No! I’ll marchW 
fine.” 

“Could Braddock beat this think you?” says 
Lee. and then proceeded with his narrative. 

u We fell back, of course, after showing the 
trail, Bonnet observing to me in a low voice 
u Mine got ve’d pe in a fine bickle if dhe logons 
we here.” I made no reply, and all proceeded 
up the deep hollow about may be a mile, when 
ear Commander in Chief, scrambling over a log, 
fell backwards under the feet of Bonnet, as the 
tap crash of a rifle echoed through the woods. 
I was in all the battles with Morgan, in taking 
Bargovne, but such a scream and such groans I 
never heard before or since. 

t who was at once our natural corn- 
thought the captain mortally 
, sprang himself behind a tree, calling 
ait ** Dfaree poys dhree end spreat out” As 
many as remained obeyed the order; and some 
ifttad, got as near the ground, as the ground 
woald let them. To do my warriors justice, none 
ran away, but several of the captain’s men were 
oarer again heard of by me, except while taar- 
iai the pea-vines behind us. There we all lay 
io breathless expectation, peeping pest our trees, 
as far as we dare, in order to watch our enemy, 
no sound was heard except the dying groans of 
the heroic captain, and the cracking through the 
thicket behind us of some of our men who broke 
through the pea-vines and hushes with astonish- 


who may be, began to inspect the 
truth, but with the true caution of a really brave 
aad disciplined man, examined the pan of his 
rifle, loosened his knife and tomahawk in their 
•cabbaids, and in a commanding tone ordered 
ja to keep our places, crouched on his hands and 
tat to the expiring commander, demanding, 
to a half whisper, 

“ Captain, vere aare you rounded ?” 

K Oh, in my aide,” replied the captain. 

u I see no plood, replies Bonnet, reaching at 
the same time to the captain’s rifle lying beside 
him. As soon as Bonnet had the rifle in his hand, 
to his feet with a most boisterous 


exclaiming, as soon as he could get 

u Here poys, onme ant let ns pury our captain; 
benh not det.put he vill tie, for he is shot trough 
trough mit his own rifle.”* 


•The reader may think this scene overwrought, but 
a few imaginary incidents, not at all material to 
mjsioiy, I have now put it on paper, vO« I heard it 
?efaferf hy Bonnet himeelf , in his own house in Wheel- 
^ forty years since. It was related when many of 
Jhe actors were living; and with that and the charac- 
the old warrior himself I had no doubt of its 
rjj®; but in the ensuing year I received the full con- 
tototoon of its truth. Captain Henry Jolly* one of 
2"* Morgan’s immortal rifle coma was residing in 
toe village, now flourishing town of Wheeling. Jolly 
*tos nan of excellent natural sense, and not devoid 
to tost kind of education which is picked up along 
26 * 


We all crowded around them to see how mat¬ 
ters stood. The captain, it appeared, in scram- 


the lanes and commons of hnman life, and was also 
the companion and friend of l^ewis Bonnet. 8itting 
together one day, when the ooturse of conversation lea 
me to repeat the incidents related to me by Bonnet, 
and now incorporated into this tale. 

“Of the toots, 1 have no doubt,” replied Jolly, for 
after I returned from the continental army, all caution 
was worse than negfeeted by our whites, because they 
confounded it with cowardice. It was only such men 
as Lewis Bonnet, Lewis, John, and Martin WetseL 
the Zanee*, and a few others, and I may say myself, 
who then dared to oppose the Indian mode of war. 
tore to themselves. Our young men would actually 
kindle a blazing fire, and lie down by it in the Indian 
country, and you see they are not yet cured of their 
madness.” 

The concluding remark of Jolly was pronounced 
with much bitterness, and alluded to the tragic event 

which led to our conversation. An event, which many 
of the old inhabitants about Wheeling, will veiy dis¬ 
tinctly remember, should their eyes fall on this tafe 

In the fall of 1704, thirteen years alter the capture 
of Cornwallis, two men by the name of Scott, went 
over the Ohio, on a hunting expedition, taking with 
them, os a hireling, a man of the name ol Inomas 
Mannery. The Scotts were fine looking men, and ex¬ 
cellent riflemen; Mannery, a squat, ana very ordinary 

^ trson in appearance, only indeed fit for the woods; but 
w as was his stature, when in the woods he was fit 
for his business. The Scotts, unfortunately for them¬ 
selves and families, despised poor Tom Mannery to# 
much to take his advice. 

After all that had happened under their eyes, these 
men fixed a camp, and at night made up blazing fires, 
retting their rifles against trees or other places, as it 
happened. MtnneiV; to whose mind all this was 
wrong, never quit nis piece, even when eating or 
sleeping, nor sat in the open glare of their fire at night. 
So were the little party situated a few nights after 
their arrival in the woods. Mannery was seated 
where the light fell but faintly, but the two Scotts 
were felly exposed. A party of Indians advanced, 
and fired on them. One of the Scotts fell dead on the 
spot; his brother, wounded, ran a abort distance, but 
was overtaken and m ur dered. 

Mannery received a ball which broke his left arm 
just above the elbow, but baring his weapon in his 
right hand, and observing the golden rule of war 
against Indians, reserved his fire. The rapid tact of 
Indians, who. in a moment, from the motions of their 
enemy, see whether that enemy is dangerous or not, 
tanght them in this case not to rush upon Mannery 
with the tomahawk, and aided also by the dark, this 
wounded man made good his escape. Two of three 
Wood seekers pureuetfhhn some distance, but as they 
pressed too close, Mannery took to tree. Several 
times, he said afterwards, be could have shot one, but 
such was his coolness, he reserved his fire and saved 
his life. I saw him in Wheelingoften after his return, 
and heard him relate the adventure, while his broken 
arm was healing. 

While on the subject of the closing of the Indian 
depredations in the vicinity of Wheeling, and os I may 
not again have as appropriate a place. 1 must intro¬ 
duce two circumstances more, to which I was in part 

Alexander S. Withers, in his Chronicle of Bor¬ 
der Warfare, published at Clarksburg, Harrison county. 
Virginia, 1831, after detailing the murders committed 
on a femilyof the name of fiozarth, on the Richannon 
branch of T>gart*s valley river, in the summer of 1795, 
sums up by saying 
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bling over the Mm tree,bad cooked hispioce, 
and slipping, fell backwards, and the nne dk- 
charging in the fall, as he struck his side on a 
broken limb; the poor man in the confusion, 
actually thought he was shot, as he was indeed 
severely hurt in the falL When all was explain¬ 
ed, the situation of the captain was about naoh 
as that of Joe Timmons, awhile ago, except that 
the poor captain was really badly bruised, and 
no Tory. You might say be was a coward, but l 
believe no such thing. He was only employed 
upon what he knew nothing about—ana what 
more or less could be said of Braddock ?—But 
to go on. 

The captain, you may well suppose, felt as 
good as dead, when his danger was removed, 
and Bonnet did not spare him m his distress, ob¬ 
serving :— 

“Now ray tear captain, I’H gif you one biece 
of advise, zust go home, and neever again go 
hoonting Ingens undil you laarn bow.” 

How far the captain followed the advioe. I 
know not, as I never beard of him since. He 
and those of his men who remained with him, 

now separated from Bonnet, and myself.and 
nine men.. There we were in the v s, ana af¬ 
ter the departure of our warriors over the river 


u This was the last mischief done by the Indians in 
North-western Virginia.”— Ckronicle$ i ge 319. 

In this, though I am not certain, I am inclined to 
think Mr. Withers mistaken. In the same year, the 
Indians fell upon a family whose name I cannot now 
recall, though I knew the man personally, who re¬ 
sided on fie waters of Wheeling, and within one mile 
of ftie house of Lewis Bonnet. The mother, and I 
think two small children, were murdered; the man, 
though bedly wounded, ©neaped, and was brought to 
Wheeling, and there cured of his wounds. 

The last human blood, however, shed in war near 
Wheeling was that of an Indian, on the morning of 
March 2 let, 1795, and as the circumstances illustrate, 
in a very striking manner, one of the objects of this 
tale, I snail introduce them into this note, with some 
detail 

The Indians had been defeated on the 20th of Au¬ 
gust, 1794, and all fears of them ever again appearing 
near Wheeling, in a hostile manner, had subsided. 

Early in March, 1795, a party was made up in Wheel¬ 
ing, to proceed to the Muskingum, on a land jobbing 
expedition. This party crossed the Ohio on the 20th, 
and proceeded to near where Sl C - now 

stands. Some of these men had been so long in the 
habit of regarding themselves in danger, when west of 
the Ohio, that they suggested some caution, and on 
the morning of the 21st, when ready to move, two 
men, whose names may as well as not be omitted; 
noted hunters they were, and acquainted with every 
part of the adjacent country, ana now volunteered 
their services to advance ahead of the main body as 
a guard. This was accepted, and to the wonder of 
the party, a young man by the name of Denny, only; 
a short time from Ireland, insisted on also being 
the advanced guardi With some little mirth, at the 1 
latter circumstance, all moved forward. 

Denny, kept in the rear of his more experienced 
companions, and was no little amused by one or other 
repeatedly raising his rifle and levelling it on some 
object, exclaiming, “if that was but an Indian,” At 
length they came to a place on the trace where it 
wound very abruptly back upon its course round a 
very deep and thickly wooded hollow. Deony, who 
was in feet, the only one of the three who wai 


Uwwet asked me if I intended to return to Red- 
stone. I told him, 1 bad orders to proceed,after 
I had perfbrmed my first doty, to Ryenoo’i 
Fort, which l was to assist to garrison until fa¬ 
ther orders. He then informed me, that be vu 
himself to pass by that place on his way home,ud 
would act as guide if necessary. Thu I very 
gladly accepted, and we set out. Late in the 
evening we reached the Fort, or stockaded 
Block-House, and next morning parted with oar 
guide.” 

To all this none listened with perhaps such is- 
tense interest, as my mother, but Lee, fixing bis 
eye on my father, observed, “I see by vour look 
that you think I am using a hunter’s liberty; bat 
wait a few moments, and you will hear wane, 
and all true, marvellous as it may be. 

“Joe Timmons is only a worthless, eowirdjf 
scoundrel, but Simon Girty is an infernal rib 
lain, such a villain as can only be formed If 
a mixture of all that’s bad in Indian and wlii. 
This monster is amongst the Indians, and assn 
example of how completely our peopfe can be 
decoyed to destruction, by men they call sarra, 
let me just relate the attack on Whediog Fort, 
and the massacre above Grave Creek. 

“Wheeling is not alone our outpost— it is fa 


attending to the duty they lad to perform, espied 

through the intervening branches, dime men, who,*! 1 
the path curved, were walk mg in the iiiiiiii directMM 
with himeelf and oomradee, and most have met bee 
to face at the loop of the road. Denny thought «t 
once that they were Indians, and stepping up to the 
man next to him, and by a jerk wad, 

pointed out the enemy. 

The Indians had not yet i 

stant that the two heroes who so much desired to we 
Indians, were gratified, they thought a small part of 
the show would answer, actually turned and m 
backwards at the top of their speed. 

If all the Zones, and all the Wetoek, had been 
training Denny from his cradle, be could not have be¬ 
haved much bettor. It was only when the two white 
men turned to run, that the Indians espied them, end 
without following the road, they dished arias* fa 
ravine. It was not even known whether or not they 
saw Denny, who had “taken the tree,” until they 
were rising the bank near him, where they tree’tf also. 
Wiih their unerring keenesa of eve, the Indians ** 
by his movements, that Denny was not 8 practised 
warrior, determined to draw his fire. In this they 
succeeded, but with a consequence they did not prob¬ 
ably expect. One diechaiged his pieces calculating 
what happened, that the white man would do so »»• 
The Indian intentionally threw away his fire, raj 
Denny did not. for the savage received a ball throur 
his heart, and through the smoke of his own rifle, 
he had been unsupported, such a proceeding wot 
have cost Denny nis life in all human probability* 
But the whole affair transpired in lees time than I 
have been making the record, and as soon as tbs 
rifles were discharged in rapid succession, the asm 
u ''dy, seventeen or eighteen m number, raised a about 
—1 set forward. The two surviving Indiana fleu» 
and the party returned with his scalp and gun, as we 
spoils of a man, who like myself had never before** 1 
such 9^ trophy, and such a memento of what man 

I dose this note, by stating, that though bred from 
an infant in the frontier, this was the only one ofu** 
disgusting memorials of victory I ever actually »- 
held. 
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eatpostof white inhabitantsoirttbe continent of 
North America. This Fort, if it can be called 
one, was established by authority of Govern¬ 
ment, in 1769, by the Zane family, Ebenezer, 
Andrew, Silas, and Jonathan, and in fourteen 
yean has become the defensive point of a set¬ 
tlement extremely flourishing, if we allow for 
its position. It is the most important post oq 
the Ohio, from Fori Pitt, downwards, and yet, 
fear years ago, when we were busy catching 
Bttrgoyne, Wheeling, though in name a garrison 
wider the Government, had not in it, or nearer 
than Fort Pitt, a single regular soldier. The 
only true guard of the country was, and is, our 
Scott*.* These men are too few in number, how¬ 
ever, and generally, too young to have much in¬ 
fluence beyond their individual exertions. In the 
spring, and early in the summer of 1777, four 
part since, our scouts reported Indian signs, 
and as ns very remarkable outrages had been 
i committed, suspected the warriors who made the 
i marks to be spins, examining the state of the 
oomitry. Information was sent in at the same 
I time, from friendly Indians, of the Moravian 
i t»ivns,that preparations were malting at Detroit, 
and in the towns of the hostile Indians, to organ- 
i hr in In in!se which was, no doubt, intended to in- 
* nde the Ohio settlements. Having no regular 
, troop*, the inhabitants were left to their own re- 
i sources, and all was activity. The Fort at 


or aniciii, as ihejr were indifferently called, 
an men employed to scout the woods, ana watch 
to approach of Indians. They were generally young, 
•elm and sober men, and in the then condition of the 
Weal;, were of the most preeminent service to the set. 
dements. It 1111^ he here remarked, as an instance 
tow quickly and sorely men accommodate them- 
sebw to their situation. They were remarkable in 
toir oidinaiy intercourse with society, for taciturnity 
tad wttehfufiMiiii. Of die two most eminent Scouts 
is North Wretam Virginia, this could be said em- 
ptoticaUy. Lewis Wetsel, and Jonathan Zane, were 
itowt as iriiniliil of their words as ot their ammunition. 
Three men are gone to reel, and most of their gab 
lain, brave, and generous companions sleep with them, 
iiai their twofttiiM is rapidly fading from memory, 
ixtt no language can now convey an idea of the esti- 
natioo in which they, were held upwards of twenty 
pen, from Dunmorrs* campaign in 1774, to the treaty 
of Green*ill©, J'TOl 

It is because I personally knew many ot these hun. 
br-warriora, and because the general character of the 
wife to which they belonged, was long exposed be- 
lore me, that I have no patience, nor pretend to pa¬ 
tience, when I read the trash that is yet issuing from 
to press as descriptive of their manners, and Ian- 
page—the latter in particular. I was in the country 
mtofourteenth year after its original settlement by 
White*— Red Sterne Fort, where the Scene of u Mark 
let'* Narratives* was laid on the basis of fact, was 
maUiabed in* 1767, and Wheeling two years afrer- 
wuds. The language, habits, manners and customs 
* the western people, if to any very sensible extent, 
ten found different from the same characteristics east 
<fto Mountains, the contrast was far indeed from 
bougto the disadvantage of the West Amongst the 
Qtcu m stancee of my existence, the most felicitous to 
npelf; is, that after half a century is past, I live to 
P*b my feeble, but sincere testimony to a body of 
Wfe whose intrinsic worth is not hearsay, but expe- 
ptoce; tad stall bo remembered until I follow to their 
home. 


j «u put into a state of defence ; and 
the scouts became more than usually active. 
By mme means, the Indians and their allies were 
made acquainted with the fact, that the whites 
on the Ohio were on their guard, and the inva¬ 
sion was delayed. 

As week after week passed, and no invading 
force appeared, the whites gradually relaxed 
their vigilance, attended to their crops and other 
business, and Anally relapsed into careless seen* 

rity. 

a Froro this security, the people were awaken* 
ed late in August. The dreadful news reached 
Wheeling, that an army composed chiefly of In* 
dians, or the Northern confederacy, but com* 
manded by Simon Girty, had reached the Mora¬ 
vian towns on the Muskingum. General Hand, 
who then commanded Fort Pitt, and was the su¬ 
perior military officer in the country, was made 
acquainted with the stateof things in the Indian 
country. 

“The intermediate country was supplied with 
Block-Houses, but the onto village below Fort 

Pitt, was at Wheeling. Eight years before, a 
forest untouched. That place in the summer of 
1777, had already a town of thirty houses. Fine 
farms had been opened, and stock of horses, 
cows, and hogs, increased beyond belief. In 
fact, a wealthy little colony had risen on Wind¬ 
ing Creek. Culled into forgetfulness of the ne¬ 
cessity of more watchfulness and preparation, 
though to recently advised of their danger, these 
people were at last taken by surprise." 

“Ebenexer Zane, though a regular officer, and 
himself and brothers, as wary as men could be, 
they had no legal authority m sr 
The erection of a defensive enclosure for their 
stock, had been urged, but ne^Aoted: and imii the 
first morning of September,Wheeling, 11 
around it had the appearance of peace and safe¬ 
ty. The approaching Indians, conducted their 
march with consummate skill, avoiding the 
usual routes of approach. Captain OgaT with 
twelve men, had been engaged several days, in 
scouting through the woods to guard against the 
approach of danger, returned to Wheeling on 
the evening of the first of September, reporting 
that no enemy was near, and yet, in that very 
night the invading Indians, (near four hundred 
strong) approached, and made their dispositions 
within very little more than rifle shot or the fort. 
The lights seen in the fort, occasioned in part by 
the arrival of Captain Ogal and his party, in¬ 
duced the Indians to suppose the very reverse 
of what was true, that the people were on their 
guard. This mistake caused the enemy to de¬ 
lay the attaok, and change their dispositions; 
this saved the whole body of inhabitants from 
destruction. I have said, that the Indians in 
their own way, are the most disciplined of men; 
but I may here observe, that like all other men, 
it is oalyin their own manner of fighting that 
they are so well disciplined. Against the most 
feeble fort, a block-noose, or even a well de¬ 
fended common house, they are in fact a con¬ 
temptible enemy. On the contrary, however, it 
is real matter of astonishment; the skill with 
which these men of the woods, draw the white* 
into positions, to give themselves the foil advan¬ 
tage of their forest mode of warfare. 
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“ Wheefa* week, in tf§ m* 

bate of a hill about one mile a its i 
Inflected by thk hill,, the creek wiMs to the 
southward nearly parallel to the Ohio, and cur¬ 
ving again, is lost m that river, having a tongue 
of land between the two streams. The bottom 
next the Ohio, on which the fort aad village 
stands is rather high, but narrow, and is follow¬ 
ed by the hills, here very steep. Most of the 
hill was in wood when the Indians came before 
tiie fort, but there were some naked spots in 
foil view from the fort and village. The Indians 
were formed in two lines, extending from the 
river below the fort, across the bottom* and 
around the southern extremity of the hill. In 
the front line a considerable interval was left on 
both sides of a road leading into some of the 
cleared bottom* and along the lower margin of 
one of the oleaied spots on the hill side. So si¬ 
lently and skillfully were all their arran g e m ents 
made, that in complete security the people saw 
d«ky breahangoaev the high hill to the east 

a Tha most sufficient man in the fast was oer- 
tainly Ebenezer Zane, aad unde r him were 
nngedtiie inhabitants of the village and neigh¬ 
bourhood ; but the militia drawn from thesetUe- 
munts mew eastward, who were then in the fort 

CiifA not amount to 

thirty men. 

“ iiel .Mason, an ignorant man. now living 
in the . very neighbourhood to which you are 
moving, and except being rashly brave, and a 
good rifleman, is utterly unfit for any command. 
Pretty near the seme may be said of Captain 
Ogal. Very early in the morning, two men left 
the fort, sum passed the first line of Indians in 
search < if hones. Six Indians had been station¬ 
ed in the centre, who as the two white men ad¬ 
vanced, shot one down, and suffered the.other to 
escape: and then showing themselves openly, 
taunted the garrison, holding up the bloody scalp. 
The Zanes, and every other person in the fort, 
who had any knowledge of the In dia n charac¬ 
ter, pronounced at once, that the six warriors 
were a decoy; but Mason became outrageous, 
and insisted on marching out, which be did in 
defiance of all advice, calling those cowards who 
refused. The worst of such conduct, is the 
dreadful alternative which it presents to brave 
men. There is little doubt, but that the most of 
Mason’s men knew they wore rushing to destruc¬ 
tion, yet twelve followed him to the fatal field. 
The six warriors provoked the party on past the 
first line, were enveloped, and Mason himself 
wounded in two places, was the only one of the 
whole thirteen who escaped instant death. * 

* Well would it have been forCapt. Samuel Mason* 
if he had fallen with his gallant companions on the 
fold at Wheeling* Alter the end of the war of the 
revolution, he removed with his family to the south- 
ward, and when advanced beyond middle age, about 
1800 to 1805, became the leader of a band ofjbighway 
robbers, between Najchez and Tennessee. Though I 
believe neither Mason, or any of hia band, ever im¬ 
brued their hands in human blood, they were a very 
severe evil to the country on both sides of their wil¬ 
derness haunts. 

About 1802, one of Mason's sons wm brought to 
Natchez, under a charge of robbery, tried, convicted, 


and punished far skipping. Hus poor man, it 
peered afterward* was not only innocent of the & 
tence with which be was charged, but that he was op 
posed at heart to his father’s conduct, and was cat 
victed merely from the natural connection. One of 
the jury, whoee name 1 omit, made himself very con¬ 
spicuous on the trial of John Mason, widring brio* 
the whole court and audience, that *Hht rmetd milk 
Ae*»wg.” 

By some means, flannel Mason received atepoit of 
this speech, with additions, no doubt, but tht affair 
passed at the moment. Borne months afterwards,ths 
juryman was returning to Natchetz, from a journey be 
had made to the upper pan of the then white soda 
meats, and alone on horseback, bending hia wayatas 
a mere bridle path, through a very heavy brake of 
cane. This enormous grass presents in such phew 
a wall impenetrable to the eye to any distance beyond 
a few feet On this lonely path, suddenly issued from 
the cane, and before the rider, a man armed with 
tomahawk, scalping knife, and shining rifle. Mason 
at any time of h» life, or in any situation* had sons, 
tiling extremely ferocious m bis look, which mm 
pameufariy from a tooth which pvopctsd forwufr, 
and oorid only be oawed with hishpa by effort T , 
with the thousand and one tries afloat at the trie 
respecting “Jteao* the nbber" and the oondaotof 
toe man towards his son, all combined to mirier jliiiii 
pretence unspeakably frightful 

Stepping into the path and presenting hit rifle, the 
horseman stopped, and the two atood eyeing web 
other a few moments. 

“Your name is — — I presume, T” mid tht fact, 
man. 

“Thatis my name” reptirf the horseman 

“And mine is Samuel Mason,” rejoined the foot¬ 
man, knitting his brows rod his 

“two days have I waited your coming, to blow your 
brains out.” 

“Oh! Mr. Mason I have a wife and chOdren.” 

“Children,” replied Mason, in a voice whichpietcri 

tbe very heart of the trembling horseman.“cnildim, 

and d—n you, do you think I don’t love my chikhj* 
as much as you can yours. You thirsted for fit 
Wood of my son)— did ever John Mason do you toy 
barm?” 

“Never.” 

“Did I myself ever do you any injury 7” 

“None whatever.” 

“Did you ever hear of me committing murder, of 
suffering murder to be committed 7” 

“I have not, Mr. Mason.” 

“Thank God,” asseverated Mason, with jp«t 
earnest©*, “I have never shed Wood—but now— 
down Sir. It you have any-thing to say to your Mi* 
ker say it,—I give you five minutes.” 

Tbe terrified man sunk off the horse, and fell on hie 
knees, uttering a fervant prayer, addressed rather to 
the man, who stood beside him with his gun cocked. 
At length his words failed him, and he buret into » 
violent shower of tears. . 

The man himself, who afterwards related die whole 
circumstance, and could scarce ever do eo without 
tears st the remembrance, said, he every moment ex¬ 
pected death; but Mason regarding him withaW* 
ter smile, swore his life was not worm taking, wheel¬ 
ed round, and in an instant disappeared amongst the 
sane, r 

Recently, a tale has went the rounds, of the pnbuc 
papers, in which it was stated, that Mason was finaoy 
executed. This to my certain knowledge, was on- 
mie. Sometime, I think in the latter end of 1OT or 
early in 1804, Charles C. Claiborne, then governor 
^ territory, offered by proclamation,* 
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**71>e situation of the whites was now terrible; 
the people of the village flying, with scarce their 
common clothing, to the fort; the screams of 
Mason's men. who were hacked to pieces with 
the tomahawk, and the still more piercing cries 
of the women and children, who every m 
expeoted ttbe appearance of their enemy in the 
village. In the midst of this fearful tumult, 
Captain Ogal led his men into exactly a similar 
snare, which had drawn Mason's party to de¬ 
struction. Ogal advanced with twelve scouts, 
across the narrow plain, between the fort and 
hdl; the men were in front of their commander, 
and were suffered to pass the outer line of In¬ 
dians, and when fired on, the Captain being still 
on the outside of the enemy's line, threw nira- 
Jiitf into a thicket, where he remained until next 
day, and finally regained the fort. Ontof twen¬ 
ty-six men thus stupidly exposed by these two 
officers, three only escaped, and one only un¬ 
wounded. 

The only benefit obtained by such waste of 
blood, was to admit the escape of many of the in¬ 
habitants into the fort; a result, which would 
have been much more securely obtained, by the 
two parties of militia uniting, and by adopting their 
own mode, awed the Indians, and covered me re¬ 
treat of the inhabitants. 

Incredible as it may appear., the events I have 
been relating happened w little‘more time than 
I have employed in giving the relation. The 

r eam of the fort had icareelybeen closed, when 
cw'fsir^ aureny' of Indians 

issued forth, headed by that worst of villains, 
rty, who summoned the fort to surren- 
illiBr, in I he name of the king of Great Britain, 
and under the terms offered m Governor Hamil¬ 
ton’!! proclamation—pledging protection in case 
inf inalaNin and instant destruction in case of 
resistance. To 'meet this terrible alternative, 
CM, Ebenezer Xante had thirty-three men, in a 
feeble fort, ^crowded with women and children, 


destroy their mutual confidence, and had the effect on. 
Malm’s bam), as his head was actually brought to 
ffaietjes, in the spring of 1803, or 1004,1 cannot die. 
tioctlf remember in which year, by t two men, of the , 
nunes of Sutton, and May. Never did a more rtrik-; 
■if instance of retributive justice occur. Mason was; 
mot by one of these villains, expecting the reward. 
The Governor it is probable, would have cheerfully 
paid the sum, to any citizen, who had abated such 
a nuisance, and proved the head; but never intended 
to screen atyr of the gang from justice, for such a 
service: refined the demand of Sutton, and May, un¬ 
law lull proof was given, that the heed offered, was 
really that of Samuel Mason, the robber. 

While these wretches were altercating about their 

claim, CoL-Winter, of Kentucky, or Arkan- 

ms, who had been robbed on the Mississippi river, 
sometime before, by the very same Sutton, and May, 
arrived at Natchez. This active and determined man 
had warrants issued, and they learning their danger, 
fled from Natchez, but were taken in Jefferson county, 
Mississippi, and confined in Greenville jail j and in 
dae time, tried, convicted, and executed. 

These were the leading foots, which broke up a 
nefarious band, and such was the real termination of 
the life of Mason, whose rashness, occasioned the 
Wheeling massacre. When Mason fell, and his de¬ 
stroyers act ados reward, I was myself residing near 
Hatches. 


whose terrors influenced them to plead for sur¬ 
render In this moment of horror, a saviour ap¬ 
peared In the form of a. young woman, a Penn¬ 
sylvania German—Betsy Wheat, who answered 
Girty in no measured or flattering terms, sham¬ 
ed such of the men who appeared disposed to 
yield, and encouraged the women.by telling them 
that their own lives, and that of their children 
depended on their arms. 

Thus supported CoL Zane pronounced defi¬ 
ance, and the assault commenced, and contin¬ 
ued until nearly the same hour toe next day, 
when Girty, and the other ravages finding they 
made no impression on the fore, and dreading 
the reinforcement which would of course march 
to the relief of the place, gave up the enterprise ; 
but before commencing their retreat, left not a 
living animal of the stock of the inhabitants 
which they could find, or a cabin unoonsumed* 
Upwards of three honored head of horses, cows, 
and bogs were shot down, and their dead bodies 
left to taint the air. And mingled with the car¬ 
casses of their domestic animals, lay thecorptes 
of twenty-three men, imprudently, hut generous¬ 
ly sacrificed in their defence. 

Such a lessen any one would suppose, would 

have been effectual for some timeut leak--.but 

hear a little more. The dead slain at Wheeling 
were scarce cold in their graves, when a Capt. 
Foreman, with a company of militia, arrived 
from beyond the mountains, to take station lit 
Wheeling, and protect fee people. Indian signs 
were often seen, and the spies wen): frequently 
making reports of lurking war parties ; and to 
watch these parties, was the peculiar duty of 
the spies. 

On the 26th of September, Capt* Foreman led 
forty-five men down fee Ohio, to Grave Creek, 
and was on his return, when about throe miles 
above Grave Creek station, he encamped tor the 
night. Unpraotised in Indian warfare, and 'ins 
obstinately bent an taking no advioe from feose 
who were, as even Braddock could be—Fore 
man suffered his men to kindle large fires, and 
lie down by them, as if provokingdanger, and 
enabling the Indians to approach and examine 
his number and force in safety. A young man 
off the name of Lynn, had accompa n i e d Foreman 
with three or four more settlers as spies. The 
kindling fires in the night was so uttenyeoatra- 
ry to Lynn's notions ofpropriety, that he remon¬ 
strated—but finding his caution neglected, re¬ 
tired to some distance with his own men, and 
thus spent fee night. 

The dawn found Lynn andhiatittleparty on the 
watch, and even before day Lynn and his men 
felt convinced they beard the breaking of sticks 
by men walking slowly, and also fee splashing 
of water in the Ohio, made by men pushing ca¬ 
noes* 

These signs were made knownto,and scouted 
by Foreman, who, with his men recommenced 
their march towards Wheeling, and soon reach¬ 
ed the lower end of the Narrows; and again ven¬ 
tured to suggest the great impropriety of con¬ 
tinuing through the pass, and advised following 
the hill top, as they would there see all around 
them* Captain Foreman replied by some in- 
ralring language. The vigilant spy preserved 
h» temper, ana observed 
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“Captain Foreman,if there In an Indian on 
this side of the Ohio, and that there is a large 
party, 1 am sure, they are now at the head of tl 
Narrows, and my advice is to keep the ridge ai 
avoid the bottoms.” 

“This was responded to, by the term “Cow¬ 
ard.” 

“Lynn stood a moment, and then replied 
“You and your men may do as ym please, but 
we, addressing his own companions, will keep 
the ridge; and thus the two parties separated, 
and set.out on their inarch in return to Wheel¬ 
ing. The intention of Lynn at first was to as¬ 
cend the hill to its summit, but his generous feel¬ 
ings prerailed, as he felt cot ad, that Fore¬ 
man and his mm would be attacked at the head 
of the Narrows, and if so far off as the hill top, 
beoould give no aid. The five men then turned 
along tbs hill side, as near the other body as be 
thoegbt prudent. 

“Immediately at the head of the Narrows, 
there is a hollow of the bottom, a kind of basin 
or sink, near the margin of which the path winds. 
As Foreman and his men reached this fatal spot, 
on€t of diem picked up some Indian ornaments 
found lying on the path, and all halted to exam¬ 
ine I Ini! object, closing upon one another, and 
while in that position received a volley, every 
hall of which pierced a man —and then a second, 
and it is almost certain that every man would 
have met instant death, had it not been for Lynn 
and liiiJii four «i npa iim»bi . The moment the In- 
dians opened the ire, Lynn and his men in place 
of flying* which they could have done in safety, 
raised a shout as loud as in their power, te- 
parating from each other to a considerable dis¬ 
tance, and discharging their gnns. This brave 
and gallant conduct manned the Indians, who 
now thought themselves exposed to a large rein- 
retraated at their utmost speed. 
But Captain Foreman with two of his sons, with 
eighteen more men, found a grave in the very 
boftlow place where their crafty enemy laycon- 
oeaiedL It was the opinion of the spies, and of 
Bbeneser Zane, on examining the ground and 
Indian signs, that the whole number of Indians 
did not exceed, if it equalled, that of the shun.” 

Here the veteran Kaiser paused an instant; 
grasping his rifle, as if in the act of ruing, but as 
ustrock with an after thought, flaunted Bis piece 
between his knees, resting the barrel on his left 
shoulder, and casting his wen grey eyes on my 
parents, continued *Tass yon nver, and you are 
m a country of bold action, and where thoughts 
rest not on trifles. The woods and the Indians 
are your enemies; brace your mind to set both 
at defiance; your hands are your friends. The 
picture I have placed before you, is the worst 
view. How strongly are even the faults of some, 
and crimes of others, met by the opposite char- 
actors in the progress of these new settlements. 
To Braddook, have we not to oppose George 
Washington, and on a more confined scab, and 
in events of lesser importance; if we have a 
white Girty with the Indians, we have also with 
them Isaac Zane. Have I not, indeed, in every 
instance I have mentioned shown you the ex¬ 
tremes of rashness, and cool deliberate caution. 
These things faintly described by me, a man of 
the woods from youth* will become stronger in 


four eyes every mile yen tread towards Olio. 

A mountain seemed to be removed from the 
breasts of both my parents, and in a few days 
afterwards, the Rubicon of that day, the Mooaa- 
gahela, was passed by us all; and in those re¬ 
gions were spent the early and middle life of 
MARK BANCROFT. 


From the Augusta, (Geo.) Sentinel. 

The enclosed lines are interesting, nor only from 
their poetical merit, and the fine tone of feeling drey 
exhibit, but as a tribute to American female excellence, 
from the pea of a foreigner. ft 

VERSES 

Written on reading Miss Wirt's letter descriptive of 
the last moments oi her father. 

The bird that sung thy sire's funeral lay, 

Hath never hymn'd such lofty strains as thine! 

The sun which did, upon that mournful day. 

Bless with his light tny dying parent's shrine, 
Appeared lees lovely in the house of death 
Than thou, fair lady! blessing with still breath 
The bee ven-summoned sou 1^ who, made divine 
By the rich mercy of his Saviour's grace. 

Was soon to meet his Master, face to face. 

Lady! I would each parent of your land 

Did own a daughter of as fair « mind 
As thine must oej then would affection's hand 
Support declining years, and old met find 
Not only sustenance from childrens wealth. 

But a for nobler boon; a holy health 
Blessing their spirits;—as a genial wind 
Is to the dying flowers of the spring 
A valued treasure poet imagining. 

Is it not beautiful, when manhood's prime 
Fades into Age, to see asenile girl 
Guarding the feelings of her childhood's time, 
“Nature’s inheritance”from the rude whirl. 

The spirit-killing whirl of Folly's sea? 

Whose scarcely noticed wave® continually 
Make shipwreck ot our hopes, and then unfurl 
Over the regions of the happy past 
Destruction's banner to life's very last 

Long be thy womanhood's blotless page 
Writ in the Book of Life, where we may toes 
Much that is lovely; till a green old age. 

Silently changing every youthful grace 
Into its heavenly nature.you ascend 
Unto your father's kingdom; and each friend 
Known, loved, and valued on this earthly stage. 

Shall joy, their sister in an honored grave 
Hath passed Affliction's troubled bitter wave. 

Thou wilt not know Affliction. Tie for thee 
The shadow of a shade. Its bitter tear 
May dim the brightness of thine eyes, and be 
Its mirror on thy hectic'd cheek;—its fear 
(Mail'd in such holy armor as thou art) 

Can never pass the threshold of thy heart 
And strives in vain to gain admittance there, 

The spirit of Affliction is its fears; 

Bereft of them, it perishes in tears. E. w. 
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Hie Brop Scene. 

Hr THJE AST. HOBA&T CA0NTKB* 

I had at all times a restless propensity for 
practical jokes, bat I hare Bred long enough to 
find mat, “like young chickens, they always 
come home to foost. Experience is a stem 
disciplinarian; she is. nevertheless, the nurse of 
wisdonL and but for nef sage lessons, bow often 
should I hare disgraced my grey hairs by frolics 
which Were once dear to ray heart, and which I 
hare only relinquished because 1 so frequently 
found that they left either a sting or a bitter be- 
hind. 

Propensities and antipathies are merely con¬ 
verse qualities of our moral nature, both equally 
difficult to subdue. It is perhaps impossible to 
struggle against either with any oertainty of 
success, until the actual cautery of experience 
has been long enough applied to deaden the one, 
or connect tire other. My propensities in early 
life were always active. There was a natural 
vehemence in my moral temperament, which I 
found it scarcely possible to control; and both 
in mind and body I felt a restless impatience for 
action, which was perpetually involving me in 
•out© difficulty or danger. Nothing could exceed 
Hit Might which I took in the execution of a 
practical Joke; and to praise my dexterity in an 
acquirement so perfectly unexclusire, was at 
Once to open the nearest passage to my heart. 
With me this propensity was an absolute mono- 
mania. I was however cured of my fits of agree* 
able deleriutn, without being subjected to the 
discipline of a shorn crown or a strait waistcoat 
1 have made up my mind, as a penance for past 
Illy, to record, my own shame, by telling how I 
•as cured of my volatile propensities. 

# I was born in a village in Staffordshire, in the 
vicinity of numerous coal-pits, into which 1 had 
descended with that eager thirst of curiosity so 
prevalent in young ana ardent minds. To me 
' scene was new and inspiring; and When I 
pxed upon the wonders beneath toe earth, I 
derived from them a greater zest in contempla¬ 
ting the wonders above it. I took infinite delight 
n listening to the superstitious legends of “ gob- 
mw danmed,* 1 so readily and gravely related by 
lb old pit men; and these subterranean tene¬ 
ments were the frequent resort of my holiday 
bows. As I was of an active and buoyant tem¬ 
perament, excitement with me was the one thing 
oesdfhl, the ne plus ultra of moral enjoyment ; 
*ad that particular excitement occasioned by 
Ibe plan and execution of a practical jest, was 
above all things what I most dearly loved. This 
was in truth but a childish predilection j never- 
{helm, it grew up with the man; so that though 
m my adolescent year 1 could truly say, that I 
*pakeesachild,I understood as a child, I thought 
J* a chHd,” yet I could not predicate of myself 
tost ‘‘when I became a man I put away child- 
“h things.” Matrimony it was thought would 
•ober my restless and mercurial habits, and I 
was accordingly, soon drawn within the circum- 
•onbed boundaries of a domestic circle. I was 

however, for a joke, in spite of connubial 
‘ JUT m y wife* who was as good humored 
aw affectionate as she was beautif il, onto laugh- 
14 at my hallucinations, and persuaded her 


an 

fHends to do the like, which gave A stimulus to 
my habits, and this increased momentum toon 
brought them to a climax. 

On tiie eve of some great day, as I watt re- 
member— the annual fiur of a neighboring town, 
or something as eventfUl—the workmen of a 
large pit near my rustic dwelling had obtained 
leave to work during the night, in order that they 
might be free to enjoy the fun of the fair next 
day. I accordingly determined to descend into 
tbs pit at the “ witching time of night,” in the 
character of a goblin, and terrify these dark 
rustics, in order to quicken their relish for the 
day’s pleasures. I prepared toe necessary dis- 

f uise, and tied it up in a dark bandanna, and 
aving ariang&d with a friend to assist in my 
descent into the Valley of black diamoods, waited 
that much dreaded hour. 

“ When churchyards yawn, and graves give up their 
dead,” 

with most restless impatience. 1 almost counted 
toe moments; but tiia-e, as if to mock my anX- 
iety, seemed to have folded his wings, and 
“ Like a wounded snake, drag his slow length along,* 

Anxiety is never comctase ; I had therefor® no 
desire to sleep, for the fever of anticipation bad 
got so strong a hold upon me, that my pulse out¬ 
ran the tickling of the clock bv at least sixty in 
a minute. The hand of the dial, to my very great 
joy, at length pointed to three quarters prniit 
eleven, when 1 sallied forth, and my friend at the 
mouth of the pit^ awaiting myarrival. It was a 
beautiful moonlight night. The heavens were 
starred and cloudless. In spite of my sinister 
project, I could not be insensible to toe loveli¬ 
ness of the scene around me. The blue vault of 
heaven was studded with innumerable star*, 
sparkling with light and life, radiant in celestial 
beauty l and recording in a language mute indeed, 
but universally intelligible, toe omnipotence of 
Him who hung their glories in the firmament, as 
the paragons of his creation. Where can we 
so legibly read the power and wisdom of the 
Godhead, as in the language of the skies, when 
night is hanging out her lamps on the wide cattle- 
ments of heaven, and its azure plains stream 
with the effulgence of their glories r There is a 
vital loveliness in toe clear, calm, moonlight, 
which at once lifts the Sool to the God of its ex¬ 
istence, and makes it exalt in the consciousness 
that it is a part ofthat mighty scheme of motion 
and intelligence, by which it is surrounded, and 
in which itis absorbed. The beauty of the scene 
still lingers upon my memory; nor was I so en¬ 
tirely engrossed by the anticipations of a droll 
adventure, as to hare abandoned all relish for 
beauties which have never failed to kindle in my 
bosom the most impressive emotions of wonder 
and admiration. 

The mouth of the pit was encircled by a rude 
rail. The mode of descent was by a rope fast¬ 
ened to a windless i at the end of which was a 
piece of strong chain, terminated by a cross bar 
of iron. As load been accustomed in my boy¬ 
ish days to descend into these dark and dismal 
excavations by a similar mode of conveyance, 
I bad no fears upon the present occasion in re¬ 
peating the freak. My friend placed himself 
at the windless in order to regulate my pro* 
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perilous descent The harsh creaking of the 
crazy machine, as the tightened rope t 
uncoiled from the wooden cylinder round which 
it was rolled, seemed amidst the silenoe of mid 
night, like the muttering of unquiet spirits 

“ Doom’d for a stated time to walk by night,” 
when 

u Upon a comer of the moon 

There hangs a vaporous© drop profound; ” 
and a tremor of something like dread came over 
me when light was entirely excluded from mV 
view, and The very “blacknew of darkness* 
fearfhlly closed in around me. My progress ap¬ 
peared to be extremely rapid, so much so, that 
I felt a sudden faintness steal upon me, but this 
soon passed ;yet when I considered that my safety 
depended upon the strength of a rope scarcely 
more than an inch in diameter, I confess I felt 
for a moment that my life was held upon a very 
uncertain tenure, ana thethrobbings of my heart 
become almost painfully accelerated. It was by 
this time so dark that I could not distinguish the 
aides of the shaft, while the small fragments of 
earth which occasionally fell as they were dis¬ 
turbed by my progress, sounded in my ears with 
a loud and terrifying indistinctness, like the mul¬ 
tiplied re-percussion of echoes amid the vualts 
(ini acemetry. 

I had not bean long on the rope when, to my 
great surprise, I found my progress suddenly 
ited for a few moments with 
much impatience, under the idea that some im- 

. imeiit Ibid arisen in the machine above, but 
finding, after a lapse of several minutes, that 
the rope, on which 1 was balanced still contin¬ 
ued stationary, I concluded that I had reached 
the bottom of the shaft, and prepared to quit the 
chain. I forebore calling to my friend above, 
lest I should alarm the pitmen, and thus at once 
ex pose myself to their coarse raillery, and mar 
my own diversion. I now became keenly sen- 
Mole that I had done a very foolish thing in ven¬ 
turing by night into a pit which 1 had not exam¬ 
ined by day, and some very unpleasant appre¬ 
hensions began to steal over me; however, sum¬ 
moning my resolution, and persuading myself 
that I must be within a yard at most of terra fir- 
ma, I slid down the chain until my hands grasp¬ 
ed the cross bar, when, to my utmost conster¬ 
nation and horror, my feet rested upon nothing 
andl found myself swinging with the most fear¬ 
ful oscillation in the M empty air.” I stretched 
myself to my utmost length, but in vain. I still 
swung, and there appeared to be a supernatur¬ 
al power in the dark void around me, dragging, 
me down into the gulf beneath;—the whole mass 
of my blood seemed as it were to circulate only 
downward,and I became, for the first time,m«t 
painfully sensible of my own gravitation. That 
mysterious principle, by which nil material ob¬ 
jects are attracted to one common centre, ap¬ 
peared to be increased a thousand fold, and I 
already fancied that 1 saw my brains w 
the black pavement below, my blood curdled. 

I strove to regain my former position on the chain 
but found myself unable to raise my body to a 


sufficient elevation enable me to grasp it abftt 
the bar from which I was suspended. My ansi 
were stretched to their utmost tension, and I 
felt all the pangs of luxation. My sensatiDM 
were appalling. It seemed as if an enormom 
weight were attached to my extremities, aoi 
the most fearful noises met my ears, as thosgk 
the dismal ministers of doom were exalting n 
the near possession of their victim. It was desr 
that I could not long maintain my hold. 1 shud¬ 
dered; my temples were bedewed with drops of 
bitter agony. My eyes, stretched .open to tbesr 
utmost extent, could still distinguish nothing is 
the pitchy void around me. My tongue was 
parched with the violence of my exertions. Hot 
aid I curse my folly in having wantonly brought 
myself into such jeopardy! What a situation! 
To hang between time and eternity, about to 
drop from one into the other, and to quit reality 
for uncertainty; to be suspended over a dart 
and horrible pit, were no eye could behold my 
sufferings but Hrs to whoro“ darkness and light 
are both alike;” about to perish, without oos 
expression of consolation or of sympathy from 
her who was the depository of my tendered af¬ 
fections, though I had so often laughed at tor 

C tle rebukes whenever she attempted tocheck 
exuberance of my wayward will. Reflec¬ 
tions rushed like a whirlwind through my brain; 
though the period of my involuntary suspension 
had been but a few minutes, as many painful 
thoughts crowded into my mind, as under ordi¬ 
nary circumstances wociM have filled up tto 
melancholy void of years. I remembered if 
child and groaned—*' Thou wilt soon be father¬ 
less, my boy, and thy father * '—Oh God l W tot 
a reflection. Tears, scalding and bitter,stream¬ 
ed down my heated cheeks, but I bad no hand to 
dash them off. for although I felt i 11 

be near, I stOf clung to life with that instinctive 
energy which is common alike to the coward 
and the brave, in the hour of extremity. Itfao«#J 
for the first time, upon my iniquities, iiitd Ml 
that 1 had a fearful reckoning to make with 
Him before whom I was about to appear, but 
for which I was altogether unprepared. How 
should I meet that omnipresent which had rew 
my inmost thoughts, and therefore knew, tot 
too well, that 1 had rather been a worsbiperof 
the idols of this world, than ofHim who “founded 
it upon the seas, and prepared k upon the floods- 
A pang pierced through my bosom as my num* 
confusedly reverted to my spiritual insecurity- 
The possibility of what my futurity might be, 
ea like a stream of lightning through my 
brain. I shouted to my friend above—in vain- 
He heard roe not. Feeling my strength fast 
deserting me, I concentrated all my energies in 
one resolved effort, and lifting myself above tto 
bar made a plunge at the chain. The endeavor 
was unavailing; 1 missed my bold, and from 
the violence of the exertion, was swung n>®®J 
and round with a velocity that almost aepnvw 
me of consciousness. I now hung by one totn 
over the dark abyss. I felt that f had but a few 
moments between life and death. My brain 
reeled; 1 put up a short prayer to heaven, 
scarcely conscious of the action, unolasped tto 
bar, and dropped into the terrible abyss. I 
all but insensible when I fell, yeta something* 
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pflia ci oftw te tt remained to me and St appeared 
to my fading fancy that I was some time whirl¬ 
ing in the alt before 1 met the earth. My sen¬ 
ses now utterly deserted me. When I recovered 
them, I found myself supported on the smutty 
knee of apStman, who was chafing my temples 
with fingers that had not known the wholesome 
application of water since their hebdomadal 
abotation just five days before. 1 gazed around 
me with an expression of stupiSed amazement 
I looked up, and saw the awful chain swinging 
scarcely a yard abort my head; and upon put¬ 
ting myself in the position I had just so fearfully 
quitted I discovered to my inexpressible sur¬ 
prise and mortification, that from the distance 
between my toe and the ground, when my body 
was at its utmost stretch—I had fallen from the 
prodigious height of two inch**!! 


CHRIST IN THE TEMPEST. 

IT WHITTIER. 

Storm on the midnight waters!—The vast sky 
Is stooping with us thunder. Cloud on cloud 
fteeb heavily in the darkness, like a shroud 
fitook ill if dome warning spirit from the high 
And terrible wall of heaven. The mighty wave 
Toasts beneath its shadow like the bold 
Upheaving! of a giant from the grave, 

WlHck hound him prenaatureiy to its cold 
I, Lo — they mingle now-. 
Tempest and heaving wave,aloog whose brow 
Tronbles the lightning from its thick cloud fold! 

And it is very terrib'e!—'The roar 

and thunders back, 
like ti illiiR response of demons, from the black 
RiAi of the hanging tempest—yawning o’er 
The wild wave* tn their torment. Hark—the cry 
Of strong man in peril, piercing through 
The uproar ol the waters arid the sky; 

As the rent bark one moment rides to view. 

On the tall follows, with the thunder cloud 
doing around, above her, like a shroud! 

lia fliilaMiiiii apoa the reehng deck—hie fora 
Made viable if the lightning, and his brow. 
Uncovered to the visiting of the storm, 

Told of a triumph man may never know- 
Power undcrived and miahty—“PtiuCE—»* still!** 
The great waves heard him and the storm’s loud tone 
Went mourning into silence at his wilfc 
And the thick cloud, whore yet the figfttning shone. 
And slept the latent thunder, rolled away, 

Until no traoe of tempest lurked behind, 

Ctaigmg upon the pawns of the wind, 

To atonnleBS wanderers, beautiful and gay. 

Dreed Ruler of the tempest! Thou before 
Whose presence boweth the uprisen storm— 

To whom the waves do homage, round the shore 
Of many an Island empire!—if the form 
fifths frail duet beneath thine eye, may claim 
Thy infinite regard—oh—breathe upon 
Hw stotm and darkness of man's soul the nms 
%net, and peace, end humbleness, which catte 
O’er the roused water*, where thy voice had gone, 
A near of power—to conquer in thy name! 


OawAWENT.—A man whose great qualities 
want the ornament of exterior attractions, is like 
& naked mountain with mines of gold, which 
will be frequented only tIH the treasure is ex¬ 
hausted, 
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fnm Os Bamriw Evades Paat 

Lore and Prudence. 

** Oh! Love’s an unco glamour light. 

Flitting an* fause to lead astray; 

But Prudence shines saa clear and bright,— 

A beacon to the safest way ! '* 

Old Scotch Sons. 

It was an important night to the bright-eyed 
belles of Wash: n. The elegant Mrs. Sec¬ 
retary R-, by way of varying the eternal 

routine of drawing-rooms {property soirle*) at 
the Executive Mansion, ana dull conversation 
parties—or (we beg pardon of our polite read¬ 
ers) converzasioncs elsewhere,—bad projected a 
concert at her own house; not, like those got up 
abroad, a regular musical entertainment, where 
some professional lion was to thrill forth, no 
less for the profit of his patroness than for hia 
own—but an amateur concert, at which several 
young ladies trie dutingvte } bad volunteered 
themselves for performers. As the appointed 
hour of seven approached, many a fair bosom 
among the uninvited swelled with chagrin and 
envy, for this was to' be a very exclusive affair; 

tile those, fortunate enough to boast of a card, 
made themselves ready in a flutter of joyful 

E ride and expectation. Our present business 
Lys with two of thh last number. One of the*© 
rather petite in stature, but of an easy shape, 
moved slowly about her chamber, in lino princi¬ 
pal hotel of the Metropolis—or steed before the 
dressing-glass on her toilette table, giving the 
finishing touches to her coiffure . If the figure 
of this”• nymph intent” was deficient in the 
height and dignity necessary to Constitute a 
grace, it was >n recompense surmounted by a 
head worthy to serve as a model of symmetrical 
beauty. The set of features reflected In the 
mirror’ before her, were cast in the finest mould 
of the Grecian line with a pair of hazel eyes, 
large, languidly lustrous, and rolling with that 
sleepy glance said to “ speak a melting soul; ” 
her tresses', not luxuriant, but of a rich glossy 
auburn, where braided back from her low white 
brow, and bound up by a single string of peaflu, 
crowned her head with a cluster of careless 
curls, which falling and gleaming with every 
turn of her neck, shone like the plumes of the 
golden bird of Paradise. This classic style of 
adjustment, which would have impressed most 
countenances with an air of sternness, harmon¬ 
ized finely with a face, resembling in sweetness 
and paleplacidity of outline, that of a marble 
statue. But this immobile and faultless beauty 
was less happy in the rest of her person, whfcn 
if not positively awkward and misshapen, was 
distorted by attempts at majesty and attitudin¬ 
izing. Her dress was a petticoat of white satin, 
as snort and as full as those of a Dutch peasant- 
girl, or second-rate Parisian iU^ante^ which, 
draws down at the shoulders and in front of the 
corsage d la Rozelame , by loops of pearl, ex¬ 
hibited so much ofa bosom and scapula not 
quite perfect in their proportions, as clearly 
proved the heedless owner to have merged her 
modesty in a blind compliance with the most 
impolitic of fashion's whims. From beneath the 
silver fringe that edged the voluminous folds of 
the skirt, a slender ancle and foot fully displayed 
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themselves, (for, urnr* vomd of the world 

scorn the affectation of letting such commodities 
peep forth by stealth,) arrayed in an open web 
of flesh rcoloured silk, and shod in a modal A fa 
Grecque, laced with silver cords. As the fair 
damsel drew on her glove of French kid, gaily 
worked on the back in doss silks, with a smile 
of triumph occasioned partly by the certainty 
that not another belle would “ sport " a pair 
costing fire dollars, and partly by a conscious¬ 
ness of her surpassing appearance,—a lady, 
over-rouged and over-dressed in all the tinsel of 
false taste,—who middle-aged according to .our 
rude notions, showed by her mmauderm, that, 
in this particular, the reckoning of her own 
vanity coincided with the statutes of Viennese 
gallantry,—burst into the room, panting for 
breath, as she waddled along under the weight 
of snper-abnndant flesh and fc and crying 
out in a shrill treble, the very antipodes of sotio 
voce tones of ton —“ Bless my soul! Eliza, love, 
areyougoin' to keep us w&itin’ all night? Dear! 
now you do look nice and snruce,love, all in silver 
and white sating! I guess Mrs. Tilley done her 
best in that dress—and I know somebody'll be 
down in the mouth when they see ye. But 
make baste, love,—that’s a dear! f Tis nigh 
upon eight o’clock," looking at a superbly 
cnased watch as she spoke; “the concert’ll 
be half over before we get there; that don’t 
make much odds, to be sure: but Mr. Web- 
ster's gone!!! only hear that!! just this 
minute gone! and now we're finely dished about 
goin’ in along side of him, as if a 11 come together. 
Come along, Eliza, I say; for the third and last 
tiiiiMi. Mercy on us! if she han’t left her fan, 
andhersixdollar cambric pocket hankerchief." 
“ Give me the ’kerchief, if you please, ma'am," 
responded the soft voice of the languid daughter, 
“ and the bunch of artificial flowers to take on 
my faaad. I don't want the fau; statues never 
carry fAewi—nand you know "—Here they found 
themselves in the passage—and the lovely speak¬ 
er was cut short in her dissertation on antique 
emiutMj by a general rush of the gentlemen out 
of the dining-room, sacred to the Congress mess, 


equipage or her father, one ot the wealthiest and 
most prominent members of the House. Leav¬ 
ing her to be whirled onward to the place of 
rendezvous, we turn to a personage less con¬ 
spicuous in the beau-monde % out not less essential 
to the progress of our tale. 

In a large parlour, respectably but plainly 
furnished with the massive relics of ancient 
odeur, sat in a huge ann chair with a high 


im 


claim to beauty—but, wherever seen, bore of 
the belle from insipid regularity of feature, bj 
her varying and resistless play of counteMoe. 
and the superiority of her tovrnurs. Above ti* 
middle height, her’s belonged to the “ first ordtr 
of fine forms," and was set off by a careless tod 
airy grace of demeanour, a buoyant and usd* 
lating sorcery of motion to be found only io the 
step and gait of a highly accomplished dancer. 
Her eyes and hair were brown.of a shade to 
deep as to pass usually for black, and the latter 
possessed tu an abundance, that might bare 
vied with the silken growth of any Spanubbeal. 
was part wreathed about her leaf-shaped comb 
of carved tortoise shell, in a diadem the most!* 
coming that can encircle a female head-aid 
part tell in large, loose ringlets over the lofty 
brow, where 

“Her eye-brow's shape was like the serial bow." 

The half severed lips, full and red, gave glimp¬ 
ses of a double row of pearl within, exempli^ 
our heroine at least from the foul reproach, Omg 
at the American fair by Moore’s 
nous lines. The clear brown of a compk 
constitutionally pale, and the whole emtm mi 
her face, betrayed a foreign descent as deci¬ 
dedly as every look and gesture did t 
air and graceful ease ©fa high-bred fasbioo: in 
short, the whole presence, nmnwnr and style, 
were, at a glance, those of a supreme tos - mc b 
as would be obeyed as an Oj 1 ■) 

the difficult doors of Almacs. ' This forlorn tat 
fascinating creature, was, likewise, in tr m 
costume as bidden and - »tlie * 

musical party. The dress of blank 
unornamented with jewels, ami simple in the 
extreme, was mad© and worn with that sty* ■» 
rare and reckerchi, which adorns whatever it 
touches; its flowing drapery, that fell abesttta 
prettiest feet in the world^nd the decorous bof" 1 
of the corsage, which, shaded without osuceih 
ing the perfect outline of a bust, equal to tbst« 
the far-famed Lady Charlemoot, were m 
soiralike with delicacy and good taste; andesp 

one of the flowers, composing the frmpta m . 

sorted amid her dark locks, was psrfowsdj^* 
cording to its natural scent. The fan ofc^rea 
ivory, the mouckoir brodl, the ennenc® w*!*’ 
was, each unpayable, of its kind; but «nW“ 
the toast, whose person and pretensions w* 
have already described, k was evident that 
part of her garb or equipments here occupy 
the chief portion of the wearer’s thought** 1 ' 
ter a few minutes chat with her aufuvtwoa 1 ^ 
parent, and having kissed her forchw 
cheek at nartinff. Monimin A* Rozeile, BW ,tI " 


ume.ana 

broidered, a lady, whose matronly majesty of 
mien and dress, “costly, not fine, ' were those 
of other and grander days. The remains of a 
great beauty, and the simplicity and stateliness 
of a manner consistent with her age which was 
past the prime of life, rendered her an object as 
truly noble and interesting, as her pedigree was. 
for this country, illustrious. Her look! rested 
with a pure and profound expression of mater¬ 
nal fondness, that yet broke not forth in words, 
on her sole and only companion. This was a 
young lady, who critically considered, had no 


W 


lonimiad* 


rself 

** In the fair mirror pictur'd true,• 

flitted like a sylph to her carriage, *** 
driven to the house of her friend. 

Dissimilar as we have represue***** rV 
young ladies to be, there was yet oo® 
resemblance ^between them: both were, ai 
instant, secretly engrossed by the W® 6 JTY 
subject. Edward Vere, nephew sad 
heir to the chief magistrate of 
was a handsome young man, who 0000 ^ 
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beneath an almost feminine shyness and soft¬ 
ness of exterior, a character replete with en- 
ennr and passion. Despite his want of tact and 
address, an engaging figure and amiable tem¬ 
per, endeared when once known, and the 
wealth and worldly dignity of his uncle were 
such as reflecting on his prot£g6, rendered him 
a great object in the circles of high life. Gen. 
Vere was a widower, without children, and had, 
sofar, shown no intention of taking a second 
wife. His house, his gardens, his plate his equi¬ 
page, were all unrivalled in elegance; and the 
kinsman who was heir at law to so much splend¬ 
our, seemed likewise, invested with the strong¬ 
er claim of an adopted son. Miss Bassett, an 
only daughter, but not an only child, had just 
made her iiihd with vast applause in the fashion¬ 
able world of Washington. Her father, long 
ranking as one of the * merchant-princes ” (as 
they have been ironically called) of New York, 
was also a man whose pre-eminent talents gave 
him a proud place among the legislators of the 
Republic. He was passionately fond of his 
bcHftjotifiil Eliza, and disposed to humour her 
m every wish: hence a union with young V we, 
who though himself without fortune, nad its 
substitute in birth and brilliant prospects, was 
not Ik«ty to displease him, even in a prudential 
print of view. Installed as the belle of the sea- 
soo, the fair and rich Miss Bassett, had she 
been governed by the precepts of her maternal 
e k y ww , would have •corned to look below a 
foreign minister, nr attachi at the least; but 
frightened by the broad bints of the purse-proud 
mother, the diplomatic principals all fought shy 
of a matrimonial scrape^—and their secona- 
aries, though covered with gold laee on coat 
and chapeau^ were none of note sufficient to in¬ 
veigle nit® the golden nets, spread to snare 
their betters. The young lady, herself, of a 
gentle and affectionate disposition, and hitherto 
a passive spectator of the plots for her aggran- 
disemeat had worth—alloyed to be sureby a 
ilitiis vulgar affection—to make the happiness 
of any man; and from the evening of her first 
appewmnce at the President's, bad evinced by 
her .peculiar complaisance to Edward Vere, 
that in choosing a husband, her preference was 
for private felicity rather than snow. But her 
smiles, while they could not fail to flatter his 
vanity, took no farther effect upon a heart pre¬ 
possessed beyond recall in favour of another. 

Monunia de Rozelle, though living with her 
parent in almost conventual seclusion, had long 
been intimately acquainted with the gentleman 
m question. She had formerly mixed a good 
deal in the gay world, of which she was so formed 
to be an ornament; nut circumstances of deep 
domestic affliction, had given her a distaste for 
haunts of pleasure, and confirmed her natural 
bias to leu ephemeral and more ennobling en¬ 
joyments. Witn a genius fit for the highest 
•todies, she bad a surprising aptitude to all 
elegant aoeomptishments—mad an air and man¬ 
ner snob as belongs to the inhabitants of a court. 
Of French extraction by the fathers side, she 
joined the wit and vivacity of his nation, with 
the storting qualities and modest virtues of a 
Virginia house-wife—and sublimed them all 
wife a lofty reach of thought and a capacity i f 


heroic purpose peculiarly her own. Yet was 
the attractive and accomplished Monimia, no 
“ faultless monster!” She was proud, satirical, 
reined to fastidiousness, and too apt to despise 
others for their lack of the fortitude and strength 
of mind, which, in her, regulated, without im¬ 
pairing feeling. Devoted unto the death to the 
few she valued, she had little sympathy with, or 
tolerance of the many; and though an heredi¬ 
tary generosity, and that compassion innate in 
her sex, moved her eagerly to extend relief to 
all who craved it—and her keen sense of the 
ludicrous, enabled her to extract amusement 
from the most ordinary things and characters; 
still she was no general lover of her kind. But 
proud as our heroine was, and took pride in be¬ 
ing, hers was not of that revolting species which 
alienates by arrogance and supercilious conde¬ 
scension to inferiors. Her pnde taught her to 
spurn a mean action as unworthy Monimia de 
Kozelle—to adhere to a high strain of principle 
and conduct, as transmitted to, and alone befitt¬ 
ing that name. Of a sensibility profound, rather 
than yehement, she had long been deemed not 
merely “ chaste, ” but cold as 

“The icicle that hangs on Dian’» temple;” 

and yet twice had this** seeming marble-breast 
been softened, nay melted into the warmest love. 
Her first passion, such as can be felt only once, 
and on its termination, leaves life m desert, and 
the heart a waste—was repaid with interest by 
him who excited it; but as proud and shy, as he 
believed her frigid and haughty, the lovers owed 
their eventual disappointment to a mutual mis¬ 
apprehension of character. For a long time 

Monimia, with the impatient despair of a youth. 

fill mind, had fancied all the amatory « 
life to he over with her; bat after the death and 
worse than death, of a three year’s constancy 
and grief, she began to perceive herself, gradu 
ally ont surely, imbibing the same dangerous 
sentiments for another. But. though alike in¬ 
tense in degree, what a difference in nature 
between the wild energy of her early adoration, 
and the soft bondage ofher present attachment. 
Under the resistless rage of the one her heart 
had been seared and blighted like the “ sweet 
leaves ” of the opening flow ret beneath the 
fierce splendour of the noon-tide ray: the other, 
like u fee refulgent lamp of night ” ensilvering 
a summer landscape, diffused a gentle and de¬ 
licious serenity—a tender moon-light over her 
soul, as mild as it was voluptuous. But a new 
and unlooked-for impediment speedily disclosed 
itself to mar the delight attendant on these re¬ 
ciprocal and exquisite sensations—and to verify 
the celebrated complaint of Hermia, 

“ Ah! me! for aught that ever 1 could read, 

Could ever hear by tale or history. 

The course of true love never did run smooth! w 

Edward Vere on his introduction to the grace¬ 
ful De Rozelle, bad been wonderfully struck by 
the fascination of her figure and a Anther ac¬ 
quaintance ripened this impression into an idol- 
f as lasting as it was violent, and romantic. 
At first be sought her society for the sake of 
that lively elegance and witty badmare, which 
seemed Input every body at immediate ease; 
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then at the symptoms of bis disorder grew strong¬ 
er upon him, he persuaded himself it was 
only 

“Admiration glancing harmless by: 

and when at last aware of the extent of his en¬ 
slaver’s empire over him, the disco very was pro¬ 
ductive of no unpleasant anticipations or regrets. 
Judging by the rank and opulence of the young 
lady 7 s family, the inamorato took it for granted 
that she inherited a moderatecompetency; with¬ 
out which, on the one side or the other,prudence 
urged the impossibility of a marriage between 
them. This was, however, but an after-thought; 
for in the beginning of their courtship, Edward 
concluded, his mistress to be as plain and unex- 
pensive in her habits as she really was. Under 
this belief, his visits increased in frequency; 
and soon passion prevailing over timidity, he 
spoke of lore. Though Monimia replied not, 
she blushed—she listened,—and Vere was en¬ 
couraged to persevere in his suit But this 
avowal from him, led, on her part, to the like 
sincerity on one point: as soon as she perceived 
herself seriously sought by him, she frankly 
and fully declared ner portionless condition. 
The immense possessions of Monsieur de Ro¬ 
selle, had been dissipated in extravagance and 
sumptuous living,—and his daughter was left 
utterly unprovided for, save in the slender pit¬ 
tance' secured, by the clever management of his 
widow, and now well nigh consumed in their 
join! support. This piece of news Was as unex- 

8 " ected as undesired by the lover, not however 
lat he thought of, or feared for himself. Any 
.thing but mercenary in temper, he was proud, 
sensitive Jealous and faint-hearted at the thought 
of Min de Rozelie’s immeasurable superiority 
over him, and ids own destitute state. He 
«ould with firmness, indeed rapture, brave all 
privation and suffering with Monimia for his 
partner; but bow, he asked himself, would it 
fare with hen? Each day’s intercourse con¬ 
vinced him more and more of the luxury, the 
magnificence that she was bred to, and in which 
all her connexions basked: and he felt shocked, 
debased at the idea of humbling her to his pov¬ 
erty and dependence. Sometimes swayea by 
the promptings of a suspicious diffidence, he 
dreaded that, accustomed to the glare and lav¬ 
ish expenditure of wealth, her gracious recep¬ 
tion of him, was wholly interested and based on 
a calculation to re-instate herself by his means 
in her original sphere,—and that on learning 
his actual pecuniary position, she would spurn 
a wooer with only “ wisdom and worth ” to re¬ 
commend him. Rut even if she should say in 
the words of the tender Angelina, “ but these 
were all to me, ” he was too well versed by an 
experience the most injurious to a generous 
mind, in the endless mortifications, the corro¬ 
ding misery inseparable from a paucity or un¬ 
certainty of means to commit, in order to his 
own gratification, the villainy of subjecting a 
girl so born, and habituated to the elegancies of 
life, to the precarious chances of one without in¬ 
come or property. His expectation* of heir¬ 
ship deemed so certain by outers, and whose in¬ 
fluence he mistrusted over the mind of Monimia, 
he knew to be held by the frail tenure of an¬ 


other’s will; and recent demonstrations <n the 
part of his uncle, made it probable that tbejf 
would ultimately end in smoke: at all event*, 
nothing would so much incense him as an a- 
prudent match on the part of his nephew. It ii 
true he had strongly and repeatedly urgpd Ed- 
ward to marry—out always with the pronsos 
that he must win a wealthy bride; especially 
bad he warned him to beware of an entangle- 
ment with the bewitching De Roselle. High- 
spirited and tenacious of his rights, the yoww 
man secretly resented this interference 
his freedom of choice, which it only tended to 
rouse; but considerations of the most sacredasd 
delicate nature, forced him to be caution* of 
flying in the face of the General’® recommen¬ 
dation. Besides his self-love was nettled at tie 
coldness, which shrunk from openly confewqg 
a return of regard. Hence his behaviour was 
influenced by all the fluctations of hope, doubt 
and despjair; and Monimia, to whom be bad, 
without reserve, laid open the whole state ofhs 
affairs, was, by turns, charmed and vexed it 
an irresolution, now realizing the tine— 

“ I loved thee well, and yet I wooed thee not." 

Sure of herself, knowing that her mind w» 
firmly fixed on its own centre, and not to be 

shaken by difficulties or indigence, of which 
she had already an ample foretaste-.she will 

willing—indeed eager to encounter any l ot with 

Vere; and the forbearance hi 
attachment, struck her sometimes as admirable 
—then as capricious and provoking in the ex¬ 
treme. At length, after d 
warmth and coldness—after many a coyer! 
declaration de part et (T autre, and joinl raisagi 
at “ the foul house-wife, Fortune, * r --the hwm 
came to understand themselves as tacitly pledged 
to await, disengaged and in patience, M* 
favourable change of circumstances. Matos* 
stood thus between them when one of th« Wf 
patronesses of Washington amusements, be¬ 
stirred herself in getting up the concert j« 
about to commence. 

We accompany our young people to the 
of gaiety at the Secretary’s mansion. 
Bassetts, as their coach outstripping the ba» 
filled with the beaux of their party, drew op 
without difficulty to the door, found tbemsetw | » 
to the infinite satisfaction of the corpulent «dy* 
mother, almost the last arrival,—though tea 
Vere'8 carriage drove off to make way for their* 
—and they saw his nephew ascending the stop* 
before them: in the entry they overtook wm. 
The eyes of the gentle Eliza invited biaadvano* 
as plainly, if not as loudly, as the tongue of toff 
consequential mamma, and their made attend¬ 
ants lagging unaccountably behind, in civtotf 
he could but proffer his service to assist t» 
daughter in uncloaking, while Mr. Bassett per¬ 
formed that office for his wife. One act of pP* 
liteness entailed another; Edward’s arm waMJ 
course accepted, as the corollary to his inw 
notary duty about the clasps and furred oyw- 
shoes of the reigning beauty,—and they wem»» 
together en pcurtie carrie. The drawing-^®® 

was empty, or nearly so*—Mrs. R-- 

left her station of reception near the door,- 7 *^ 
they passed through into a luge? *m W* 
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Mtrt Bi tot, were toe etoerial sound harp 
ovioily played,arose above the buzz of voices 
the hem of motion, and the clatter of spoons and 
saucers. All heads were tamed to see who 
entered so late, and immediately reverted in 
their previous direction. “ Mrs. R—, b&s 
taken ner soat, " proclaimed one gentleman, as 
he bowed mpatmmL “ Keep on, sir,—keep ©a 
—a little more to the right; you will find the lady 
near the fire-place,” said another,as drawing 
her husband after her, and jostling and discom¬ 
posing those on either side, the protuberant 
leader of the double file, undauntedly forced her 
way through the dense mass in front of her. “Oh! 
my hair!” screamed one poor girl in agony, 
whose head, dressed after LsJbre’t best fashion, 
soflkred sad derangement from the ponderous 
loUtaM'b.peafeol from Mrs. Bassett’s mag¬ 
nificent turban, hitching in its elaborate puns. 
Good Lord! what ails the woman, to come 
smashing my sleeves out of all shape?” de¬ 
manded a second, facing angrily round to repel 
the aggression, as bobbing her head about and 
twisting her fat body into various fantastic con- 
tortiees intended for ceurtsies, the *oi-didant 
dame of few* moved majestically onward regard- 
tea^ of the damage she had none, like a mighty 
galliot wrecking a parcel of fishing-smacks. The 
elegant hostess, who from the lateness of the 
hour, had given them out, came hastily forward 
to meet the new-comers; but Edward Vere, 
transfixed in excess of credulous consternation, 
neither noticed nor nfanaed her .cordial greeting, 
jilt s^gfat, 1111 hideous and as fascinating as the 
Gergbo** head, glared full upon him. Through 
an opening in<he half-circle formed around her, 
he saw Monunia de Roselle, bending over the 
Mmat picturesque of instruments, in an attitude 


Civaiiiiilli^ glance only to luxuriate in a voice com- 
pmjble to Garcia's, the impassioned air of “ Di 
tend palpiti;”—while his uncle leant over her 
chair, hi is rdent eyes rivetted on her peerless 
figure—and on the other side, a foreigner of 
diaInMithNi, with all the exuberant gesture of 
fail country, kept time to her performance, and 
seemed lost in exstacy. The disconcerted lover 
saw“tbe white rising of her bands noon the harp;” 
Ilia saw those usnaily«pale cheeks, dyed with the 
deapestcrimson—ana those orbs full and “darkly 
bright,” m>w downcast and “ beautifully shy, 
as they drooped before the gaze of her numer¬ 
ous auditors. The agony of ages seemed con¬ 
densed in the deadly pang, that shot through Ms 
heart, as he reflected that Monimia had, that 
very morning, playfully evaded his inquiry as to 

whether she was to be at Mrs.R-’s. And yet 

bare she was, in spite of her half-denial—the 
being ha fancied so fond and so faithful—so de¬ 
pendant on his suffrage for her own approba¬ 
tion ; here she was, radiant in gaiety and grace 
—resistless in her regal supremacy—smiling 
and playing in careless coquetry—encouraging 
the applause of others besides himself: and most 
horrible of all, attracting the homage, perhaps, 
the lore, of his ancle. At once hfc jealous ft 
suspected himself supplanted by this, his second 
parent. Misjudging the flush and emtenwi- 
meat of a modest confusion at finding hem 
27* 


the object of general attention, be translated 
these evidences of woman’s instinctive virtue, 
(rather obsolete they were in truth) into testi¬ 
monies of a delightful consciousness of his rival’s 
obvious admiration. He turned away from the 
odious spectacle, scarce knowing what he did, 
—and dropping the arm, that lay so lovingly 
within his, retreated without one syllable of 
apology—or even leading his fair charge to a 
seat. Let he had not reached the next room, 
ere a moment’s reflection convinced him of his 
absurdity; a sense of triumph involuntary tri¬ 
umph blended itself with his chagrin—and urged 
hit return, to witness the success of her, whom, 
in some measure he considered as belonging to 
himself. The last frill chords of the symphony 
vibrated on his ear, as he made Ms way back to 
the side he had so abruptly deserted; but the 
great press around the nominal orchestra, hid 
toe syren from his view. “ Charming! now an’t 
it?” “How sweetly she plays!” “Now, 
really shetet a fine voioe,”—was uttered by t|w 
would-be dtllekmliy&nd mechanically re-echoed 
by simpering belles, and starched and lounging 
beaux. Ath b as Edward with Miss Barnett, 
now,for toe first time, unheeded and overlooked, 
followed in the wake of their balky conducts 

who resolutely wrestled forward to gain ft con. 

spicuous place,—the undulations of the crowd 
afforded him a nearer glimpse of the soul-subdu¬ 
ing musician. She now stood beside the harp, 
putting on her gloves, and bowing in nokiiow 
lodgment of the compliments heaped upon her r . 

frames courtly uncle, “ What can we say of 
your voice, and of yourself, but that both are ex¬ 
quisite as this “ odorous chaplet of sweet sum¬ 
mer buds?” And plucking a .sprig’ of the lilacs 
interwoven with scarlet and geranium in her 
hair, the General apparently shunning a. marked 
attendance on Monimia, suffered the Italian 
signor to lead her away to Helen and Nancy 
R —, the lively and amiable daughters of the 
Secretary. Here her enthusiastic escort en¬ 
deavoured to place himself so as to keep off all 
intruders—but be was not allowed to achieve 
his impertinent monopoly. “Who is mhe?” 
“ What is she?” “ Where is she from?” were 
questions eagerly and repeatedly asked, and as 
often answered by Mrs. R—-—. The long 
estrangement of Miss De Rozelle, from promis¬ 
cuous society, rendered her as new to the dash¬ 
ers of the grand montfe, as if she had been, in 
reality, the French woman her name and man¬ 
ner denoted her; except to her own particular 
coieriey her person and rare endowments were 
utterly unknown, and their effect proportionally 
great They now blazed forth like lightning 
out of a cloud, eliciting general wonder and 
commendation. The New York star diasap- 
peared before this brighter luminary; the tame 
and automaton-like regularity of her beauty 
and motions undergoing a transient, but entire 
eclipse, by the animated attractions of grace 
and talent, enhanced by the perfection of ton 
and tounvtrt* Foiled in his aim at an exclusive 
appropriation of the dUbvianUy as she might, in 
some sort, be termed, the obsequious Neapolitan 
found Mmseif, every moment, disturbed in his 
discourse by soate fresh presentation to the 
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primu-doma of the evening. By tfe Cofpi 
Diplomatique she was completely waMt\ I 
when a French chnrgi , with the easy mop- 
anoe and civil pertinacity of bis nation, edged 
himself within speaking distance of his f- 
riote, as he styled her; the disappointed Italian, 
quite out-talked, was fain to resign his station in 
extremity of despair. 

The company had now divided into groups— 
conversation, partially suspended during our 
heroine’s excelling strains, revived apace; the 
clamorous chorus of tongues entirely drowning 
the clatter of the piano-keys, whereon one oT 
the fair band of harmonists made out with false 
notes, and discords innumerable, to stumble 
through the “Overture to Der Freyschutz. 
Then oame “ Le Portrait,” that teoderest of 
French romances, sung in pure style, and afine 
mellow tone—but with a pronunciation so bar¬ 
barously variant from the original, that Madame 
IaOmsuU G&irale, who knew no “ Angloiee" 
gravely thanked the songstress for gratifying 
her with English words to her favorite air.* An¬ 
other and another succeeded; but in vain was 
the spell of “sweet Lydian measures” exerted 
in opposition to our natural and national indif¬ 
ference to melody. Few, or none listened to the 
music; the mendisacussmg political and gam¬ 
bling topics with all the more freedom because 
lliiiii liable to be overheard,—and the ladies, as 
dull of ear, bandying compliments with such 
gallants, as they could per force detain them— 
eiiii whispering scandal, or audibly indulging in 
rude and sneering personal remarks. Miss De 
III in hi ii ill i 1 ) i fin 1 1 iiii in will the queen of the scene, and 
paid the costs of her popularity among the gentlc- 
iBikCixi, in many a bitter or insidious critique from 
tlliei female part of the assemblage. Now the 
witchery of her speech and acjdreas shone out in 
their full lustre, as pleased rather than piqued 
'by the stealthy, yet earnest observation of her 
anxious adorer, who hovered around without 
accosting her—and inspired by the desire of 
showing off before him, she became engaged in 
a lively dialogue with her new and vivacious 
acquaintance. Speaking bis vernacular like a 
native, and her elegant and varying countenance 
lit up by the glow of genius ana excitement, 
their colloquy soon assumed that peculiar and 
happy turn, which conversation possesses only 
in French; that play of words and ideas—that 
correspondence of phrases and gestures—that 
union of sentiment, and sprightly Bense, so ex¬ 
pressively designated by the epithet spirtiuel. 
While the two thus talked in high spirits to¬ 
gether they gradually become the centre of a cir¬ 
cle, and the subject of various commentary. 

“ There’s a shape for you 1 Mills.” said a gen¬ 
tleman joining a cluster near, and pointing as 
he spoke to Miss de Rozelle. 

“ Truly, it is very fine! small by degree* and 
beautifully less, from the soft bosom to the slen¬ 
der waist,”—“said the honourable member ap¬ 
pealed to and famous for quotation, to his friend, 
a“ buck-horse” Kentuckian. 

“ Yea, strait as a pine-splinter, and nimble as 
a wild-cat,” was the comparative reply. 

“And yet in some points, 1 hold her inferior 



to that nymphdike fourty, with for “gfany 
tresMs loosly bound.” observed the pompons tr» 
ator, in the tooe and manner of one daclaiaag 
before a pablic assembly. 

“Like enough—like enough.” rejoined bit 
blunt oompanion, “for one’s neb, and t’othert 
poor, as 1 understand—and let alone your Yu* 
kee speculators for smelling out and hanging «i 
to a good bargain. Bnt I’ll be blessed if tint 
an’t the girl for a back-woodsman—eyes like a 
snake’s—sings like a mocking bird—and co«U 
run up a tree like a squirrel. Its’ acunedafaaae 
ph, to see her turn her back on her on 
b. and stand there jabbering awiy 
With that outlandish cretur, that looks pkgiy 
like a monkey with its tail cut off.” 

“ Oh! bomd ; Mr. Wildtb/’ drawled cut with 
what she fancied the true Clara Fisher Kip, t 
maiden somewhat in the wane, with her ntir 
hanging dishevelled about her scraggy thmt* 
her robe fantastically bedizened with as nop 
flowers as Ophelia’s—-and pantmkUm m (that 
most unfeminine usurpation) deeply frilM 
with lace. “ Abominable! now an’t it, to tbc*a 
young woman tho bold and the inthultmg to we 
Americantb. I declare I had rather have a bean 
from the Weiht, than a forrin duke.” And the 
bashful querist slipped her hand within theftes- 
tuckian’s arm, saying as she looked-up in hk 
face with a grimace meant for iiiii inaiimatuv 
smile, “ but feth walk about a little—do. l*u 
tired to death thitting thill mm thinceCol.H*- 
ton went to get me thorn* ioe.cream.” 

“ Come on, Madam, I must be at your service, 
since you seize upon me with the gripe of an li¬ 
tigator. Here we go. as large as life, and twioe 
as natural. Let’s walk round this way; I want 
to take a look at that pretty little Bassett: sbtfi 
hooked a fine fellow in young Vere—worth § 
thousand imported ninnies like that, 1 can ifi 
you.”. 

And aptly representing a huge bear led om¬ 
bre by an ape, the couple sauntered towaiw 
our hero, in whose breast th© universal admirt- 
tion and delight, contended with the suggestion 
of a morbid jealousy. W ith Miss Bassett, who 
suffered the sensations of a deposed sovereign, 
still leaning on him, Edward Vere stood, writh¬ 
ing under worse than the fabled agonic* of Tan- 
talus, as he contemplated the brilliant aod be- 
loved being before him. Enchanted by her se¬ 
ductive spells—enraged at her flirtations, as he 
ungratefully miscalled those innocent efforts to 
appear to ibe utmost advantage in his eyes, he in¬ 
wardly execrated her as a heartless ana deoept- 
ive coquette, while all her powers were pot forth 
solely to please and dazzle him. Under this erro¬ 
neous judgment, be tried to repay the faJaegirfm 
her own coin, by the most glaring dedicatee®* 
himself, to bis fair and forsaken conquest,-*®* 
gazed with his soul in his eyes, on the first, whin 
apparently, absorbed in interesting commons* 
with the latter. For once in her life, the dn* 
contented Eliza, overjoyed to engross Ed warn, 
but mortified at her temporary dethronement 
and desertion, felt the touch of envy, as eves 
while blushing and whispering to the man offo 
choice, she beheld her fickle court of “weU- 
dressed males,” crowding eagerly about the** 
“ Cynthia of the minute.’ 
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twirled her peusraikl pssy-nin fiis sbepractiae 
her softest glances, end best classic postures ; 
sad if amid the first raptures of requited love, ft 
male vanity missed, and bewailed itsloaterapire, it 
was a pardonable weakness, especially as bar 
“ dear five hundred friends,” lady-like, took the 
opportunity ef revenging themselves on the past 
triumphs ot her beauty, by their invidious con¬ 
dolence on her present forlorn plight* 

44 Now, positively,'tis too bad to see your beaux 
rwm away from you so,” said one bosom-com¬ 
panion kindly, as several gentlemen recogniz¬ 
ing their late divinity by hasty bows, pressed 
forw a rd to render fealty to her successor. 

“To be sure ’tis vastly provoking,” continued 
another of the sympathetic comforters, who set 
wp for a wit, 44 but then Eliza knows it can’t be 
helped—and some comfort is her recreant 
knights will soon tire of that flirting Euterpe. 
Tliere’s no holding the men, any how; they are 
aa fugitive as time, or as our fairest charms,”— 
and tin speaker surveyed Miss Bassett, as if 
to mply the decay of her boasted face. 

Numberless hits of this sort somewhat tended 
to raflfo the wrapt serenity of a heart secure iu 
the return of its affection; and it was natural 
they should—(she had been no woman else:) but 
after all, pleasure predominated commensurably 
over pun, when the fond girl looked upon him, 
whom she had long sighed thus to enthrall. 

Mrs. Bassett, baffled in her attacks on the 
diplomatic digpitaries, was well enough pleased 
In believe her daughter sure of the first young 
man about town. Wholly intent upon fastening 
herself for the evening to Madame Huggens, 
■be had left the “ young folks ” to their own 
diseretioo, and was busy in chasing that lady 
from room to room—sometimes lucky enough 
to walk abreast with her—then holding on to 
the gown of tine ambassadress, that she might 
•ot lose her in the throng; a calamity, wvhich 
■everthetessoocurred more than once. A wealthy 
Georg ia n, returning from the medical school at 
Pbilnoelpiua, espied her sedulous servility to 
Jlfadtewie la Barotme. and mischievously thwart¬ 
ed it in every possible way. Once as the lady 
of an American, and a member of Congress, 
tbusabased herself into a train-bearer (or some¬ 
thing below it) he whistled her off by name, aa 
if calling his dog,—“ Here, Bassett—here, fel¬ 
low, here,” to the infinite amusement of the by¬ 
standers.* 

Meanwhile the rivals stood a few paces apart, 
—offering,in all respects, the strongest contrast; 
the Northern representative, with her exquisite 
head, and ordinary person, reminding one of a 
picariom fragment of Grecian art, paced on 
the shoulders of some modem piece of sculp- 
tsre, and her airs and attire, no less unsuitable, 
and the lovely Virginian, no incongruities of 
costume or manner marring her attractions, but 
afl ease and elegance, now and then embellished 
by the superb affectations and graoefol folly of 
a Farren, or an Abingdon, g not like a 
deity or a muse (however much her acquire¬ 
ments assimilated her to this last)—bat, like what 
foe actually was, the most polished and gifted 
of her sex,—the Devonshire of our Western 

+An sctusl oooumnee. 


Continent. Young Vera, as bo alternately sav¬ 
veyed the con f ronted competitors, acknowledged 
the foil force of superiority in her he adored, 
but whom,at this moment, he thought he detested. 
Their eyes met—they were too close to avoid a 
recognition; a bow, stiff and distant on his side 
—slight and nom*chalant on her’s,was all the 
salutation exchanged between the two, whojor 
months had been all in all to each other. But 
Monimia felt the blood mount to her very teirpies, 
and the lover’s whole frame was shaken by a 
tremour, that communicated itself to the lady 
upon whom he waked with such praise-worthy 
constancy. 

It was now time for the concert to recom¬ 
mence,—and Mrs. R-, #ho, evidently, re¬ 

lied on Miss De Roselle, to nskethe/Wsisftftu 
entertainment, came to summon her to the piano 
which was her forte. The General, whom his 
nephew had remarked to keep at a little dis- 
tance, warily noting the motions of Monimia, 
contrived, for a miracle, to forestall theoft sis a s 
oAorgf, and handed her to her seat before foe 
instrument, calling out, as be did so, to those 
around, “ Come,come, sifenoel silence! now 
we’er going to have— 

“ A fearful battle rendered us, in music.” 

and the jealous Edward fancied that be over¬ 
heard his uncle, as he led the young lady along, 
make some allusion to the IiiiHimi lower. taken 
from her hair,and proudly worn in his button¬ 
hole, as the floral type of “ the first emotions of 
love,” then.agitating his heart This supposi- 
tion was enough to send him, for a while, away 
from her vicinity. But her Parisian friend was 
not to be so easily shaken off. He icic^ up his 
post behind the chair of the matchless pumal, 

“Whose voice, thro’ melting mazes running, 

With wanton heed, and giddy cunning.” 

first warbled to her own acoompanunent, and 

the chorus of sundry assistants, the pretty ron¬ 
deau f“ Depute long-temps.” He a^justedeml 
turned over the leaves of toe piece next iu order, 
which was a set of brilliant variations to a popu¬ 
lar air; at the conclusion whereof, the room re¬ 
sounded with cries of” Encore—encore !" Miss 
De Roselle arose with dignity, and retired to a 
sofa, still pursued by the devoirs of her assidu¬ 
ous attendant; he flirted the fan,—he held the 
handkerchief,—he presented the Jlacon , with a 
happy mixture of cmvreetemerU and self-com¬ 
placency ; and Edward, who despised, yet covet¬ 
ed this knack at polite trifling, had much ado to 
refrain from inflicting, on the spot, summary 
punishment upon the coxcomb, who thus pre¬ 
sumed, and was repaid by those sunny smiles 
due to him alone. His uncle, who, like himself, 
he knew to be perfectly indifferent to the “ con¬ 
cord of sweet sounds, continually in (erupted 
the chat of the fluent egotist with petitions to 
the captivating minstrel for a renewal of her 
performance; and at last, in order to escape the 
sight of Edward's ostentatious devotion to Miss 
Bassett, she consented to resume the place fust 
vacated by one of the lady-musciaos. At first 
the began the appointed air of u Auld Lang 
Syne,” and sang a few bars with a spirit ana 
fooling, that stirred a sympathetic string in every 
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breast Suddenly her voice failed her—the 
could no longer dissimulate; and changing the 
touching strain for one of sportive brilliancy, 
she dashed off a-waltz with a rapid yet masterly 
hand, and bade the listening throng obey the 
dictates of the danoe. The proposal wa» rap¬ 
turously received; for her auditors—all but a 
few passionate amateurs—were long ago— 
weary and yawning over the musical treat 
Chairs were pushed back—sofas wheeled aside 
—tables rolled out of the way—and couples in¬ 
stantly arranging themselves in a circle. The 
scientific Frenchman, who had been deplor¬ 
ing with vehement pathos, the monstrous sole¬ 
cism of a “ Concert*’ in an apartment carpeted 
and crowded with furniture,—now horror-struck 
at the worse anamoly about to be enacted, was 
moving off with a pantomimic expression of pity 
and contempt at such vulgar ignorance^— when 
the mistress of the revels approaching, insisted 
for Monimia togoand join the set, adding, “I 
am competent to this—and ’tis time you should 
tmfoy yourself a little.” Miss De Roselle yield- 
iiiiill up her seat*— and the chargt pausing in his 
flight, seised her hand exclaiming, “ Queue hor- 
reur ! Jiait ftie c'est tme barbarie , ctnemode-la! 
I was about to run away wid my-sel — mail qul - 
si vow voutexi iem mefmre Vhanmur to take one 
letteel turn in de valtz.” 

Excuse me, Monsieur le Cotnpte,” said Mo- 
nimia, speaking purposely in English,“ I would 
will) pleasure, if’twere any other danoe, but 1 
never waits in company.” 

The Frenchman dropped her hand—bowed 
slightly, and shrugging nis shoulders and wring- 
liiiiil s retreated in huge disdain, re¬ 

peating half-aloud as he went off, “ Not valtz in 
compaynie! Mass, mm Dim! outlie prlcieum 
ridicule! Vrmmenl , she be oowrgeoise and 
AmMcaine lifter all.” 

“Edward heard the request and the repulse; 
mw life sprung up in his heart; snatching her 
hand, and pressing it fervently, he ejaculated, 
44 Thank you, a thousand times for this forbear¬ 
ance!” 

Confused at his own impetuosity, which,how¬ 
ever, passed unnoticed in the general bustle, he 
relinquished the soft fingers so tremulous in his 
grasp,—with a thrill of delight, that beamed in 
her magic smile, Monimia disengaged a bunch 
of roses from her breast, and threw them on the 
chair beside him, with a whispered application 
of the line,— 

M May you be pleased, and your sorrows mine !” 


given in Lady Montagu’s Turkish love-letter as 
the symbolical meaning of the queen of flowers; 
which quotation had once ore, sanctified a 
similar gift from his idol. He caught up the em¬ 
blematic treasure, and pressed it to his heart,— 
while she turned away her blushing face; and 
for once, the lovers understood, and were 'satis- 
fled with each other. 

But fate frowned adverse to their flame The 
beautiful Eliza, whose attention during this than 
scene, had been diverted elsewhere, now turned 
towards Edward Vere,—and seeing the living 
cluster he held, in disparagement of her own ar¬ 
tificial garlands, stretched out her hand for it, 
saying ,^ 4 What lovely roses l are they for me r 


Edward’s constitutional m gimof m-flowfe, sal 
his dread of the disoovery of his attachment, hin¬ 
dered him from answering, M No ”—bat be did 
say u Yes.” He suffered her to take the bouprt 
expecting its instant return} bat while she was 
smelling at, and admiring its fragrance, they 
were separated by some crossing between them; 
and ere they met again Miss Bassett, whose re¬ 
volted subjects had, one or two of them, resumed 
their allegiance, was led out to danoe. Edward, 
who never joined in that lively exercise, had 
nothing better to do than to look on, and com¬ 
pare her rectangular and constrained move¬ 
ments, with the elastic step and swaying shape 
of his aerial De Rozelle, who^ when the walteen 
tired of their awkward whirling, formed into\ 
cotillions, took the floor, and when nigh trass- 
formed the w holecompanv into spectators, by an 
exhibition, which might have reconciled thess- 
perfine French functionary to her tastefes re¬ 
jection of the gliding German measure. Her 
dancing, as perfect and as modest as that of 
Taglioni, had an effect on her lover, which her 
harmonic powers had failed to produce; bit 
when he sought to tell her this by nis glances of 
fond admiration, he found her's limn > 

him, and averted with an expression of bitterest 
scorn and anger. The bouquet, bestowed ini a 
moment, and with a feeling so tender— that ton¬ 
gue* gathered from the rose-bush, his noie pro . 

sent to her, and whose blossoms bad been ouflsd 
only for him,—now reposed on the bosom offer 
wealthy rival, who inm lima to inhale tfe 
sweets of Edward’s love, while she felt its sharp- 
ost thorns beset her breast But pride rallied to 
her aid,—and the attentions of li \ 

young English attach6, afforded 
of retaliation not thrown away. The unwkuac 
offender, who saw the momentary direction cf 
her eyes, and was distracted, at h«r subsequent 

agcercies, hastened to reclaim the fetal none. g»y> 

but it was all to late. Glowing with & reu** 
meat, which she was too haughty to nut is 
words or glances of reproach, Moniniit care¬ 
fully avoided looking towards him,—but diridsd 
her smiles and her sparkling sallies between 
Gen. Vere, and her handsome foreign partner* 
At length the endless evening came to a close. 
Edward, who lingered till the last moment* 
hopes of being able to to make his justifies- . 
tion, was standing in the passage, as Momma 
with her friend, Helen, came down stairs- -H* 
gay tones of that silvery voice, still in pjesj?® 
converse with her English cavalier, grated dis¬ 
sonant on his ear; he witnessed the caro,ak»OK 
tenderness, with which this happy mao enfolded 
her in herclmk; be heard her coquettish row ® 
his entreaty for leave, to wait upon her next d 
“ I permit you to shawl me,—to see me to *a 
carnage—and now,” as he put her in, and stow 
hat in hand on the step, *au rewoir." A*** 

R-, who was going home with MooumM#- 

lowed with her brother—the door was shut— 
they drove off; and devoutly cursing tbeoty ®^ 1 
of nis dotage, for an errant jilt, the indigo** 
lover flung himself into the coach, which 
long since, conveyed his uncle home, and now 
came back to fetch him. . r * 

This night was decisive of the lovers’ unpnw 
engagement. Monimia, glowing with a 
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pleasure all the more mtense because it score 
ed crimination or complaint, never admitted 
Edward to a chance of explanation or apology. 
Love had enjoyed his day—and the reign ofpro- 
dence, was about to succeed that blind rule. She 
had long been aware, though her tenderness for 
the nephew's feelings, had shrunk from conced¬ 
ing the fact, that very little encouragement was 
necessary to convert Gen. Vere into her de¬ 
clared lover. Her only parent’s means of sub- 
sistance, were fast dwindling into nothing; she 
had sacrificed every thing for the benefit of this 
beloved daughter, who now appeared, fatally 
bent on throwing away her whole life upon an 
imprudent attachment, the issue whereof was 
precarious and protracted to the last degree. 
Extremely partial to young Vere, and deeming 
Monimia the best judge, in a measure involving 
her own happiness, Mrs. De Rozelle was quite 
willing for her to take the consequence of a 
mmn with a man, whose merit* at least, was 
cxjual to his poverty; but she bad no patience 
with such unusual and interminable procrasti* 
nation. Her pecuniary affairs were perplexed 
In the extreme; and want and difficulty together, 
or aseparation insupportable to either,she fore¬ 
saw in the inevitable lot of both mother and 
child, except the latter speedily retrieved her 
fortune by marriage. There was small likeli- 
F this, with the nepltew,—while the over¬ 
tures of tiliKEii uncle were ms eligible as mortal 
it wish; rmnk, affluence, an amiable 
character, a fine mind, every advantage but 
one, or youth, seemed included 
in the Offer of his hand. All this, apd much 
more, had been enforced wer and over again, 
by the inrgen iiikir||^ of Mrs. De Roselle; 
bat so long as the' prepossessed Monimim could 
hog to her neart,tbe faintest prospect of a settle- 
meat, at however distant a date, with the ob¬ 
ject of her preference, she turned, not a deaf, 
but a cold ear, to the grave counsel of wisdom 
i'hI experience. But weeks bad grown into 
nioaths. and months into years, since the,begin¬ 
ning of her intimacy with young Vere; and 
ilil the lovers languished on in 44 single bles¬ 
sedness,”— their lives embittered by the agonies 
of M hope deferred.” 

Miss De Rozelle, alive to a full sense of her 
cwn dignity, and quickened by an extraneous 
impulse began, at last, to get impatient, under 
the idea that Edward trifled with her— and that 

was high time for him to 44 wed, or cease to 
* 00 .” She felt at a loss how to apprehend his 
cuiducl; be haunted her company incessantly 
—was miserable if she spoke to, or of, any other 
loan, and consulted and confided in her pre¬ 
cisely as if they were an affianced couple; yet 
with all these marks ofimpassioned interest in 
her, there was no correspondent hurry to bring 
matters to an ordinary conclusion. Nevert be 
Monimia, believing herself truly and hon- 
ttuabiy loved, found no fault with a hesitation 
wended on the purest motives of regard for her 
•**?*—till she accidently beard from a source 
cautlod to implicit credit that Mr. Vere was the 
jjwwue suitor of the rich beauty, Miss Bassett, 
jweral corroborating circumstances gave au- 
peofccity lo this rumour; and though not prone 
oy nature to mistrust without cause, the sus¬ 


picions of the lofty girl, were not, when once 
routed, to be removed or allayed without sifting 
the story to the bottom. Besides, apart from any 
misgivings of Edward’s fidelity, she readily con* 
ceived that, unless kept up by constant excite¬ 
ment, the strongest passions are liable to “sink 
by slow decay,”—and that bolding himself sure 
other whenever he pleased, both from her pre¬ 
dilection for him, and that mode of life, whose 
privacy guaranteed the absence of all rivals,— 
her lover might be apt to wear off the chains of 
an affection so calm and monotonous, and with 
the inconstancy synonymous with the lordly 
gender, to run after those, who, from their own 
attractions, and a commanding position in the 
realm of fashion, there flashed with a meteor's 
light across his path. The sequestered maiden 
knew that, endowed beyond most of her sex. 
she must tower above any, if placed upon equal 
ground! but the finest painting requires the ad¬ 
vantage of a proper light,—and she was sensible 
that, owing to a want of opportunity for their 
exercise, her lover remained unconscious of the 
one-half of her talents and graces. Under this 
aspect of the case, she resolved to try what their 
full display could do. 

Mrs. R-, who was particularly fond of 

the elegant recluse, had always chided her im¬ 
politic retirement, and begged to produce her at 
a select party. Many a long day bad elapsed 
since Monimia had made one in a gay assembly; 
but, now emulous of annihilating the petty dis¬ 
turber of her right of pre-emption to Edward 
Vere, and in order to ascertain tie truth of what 
hod-so deeply galled her,™ehe consented to per* 
form, with other belles at the fa •- 
Coming out there in all the acfol of her extra- 
ordinary accomplishments—outshining the fiiibi 
of society—and takingher lover by surprise; she 
hoped the happiest effect from this sudden de- 
velopemeot ot her splendid powers. Nor warn 
such anticipations false or unreasonable, though 
theevent so cruelly belied her w.ehes. She saw 
Edward make his appearance with Miss Bttsittt 
—and that he left not her side during the crew¬ 
ing; still, for some time, she made stUoirisiKMiB 
for that shy and wayward nature, so well known 
to her,—and excused that distance and appa¬ 
rent inattention to herself as characteristic 
alike of bis love and bis delicacy. But as he 
wrongfully irritated at her gaiety and apparent 
disregard of his feelings, redoubled his assidui¬ 
ties to the fair boast of New York,—Monimia 
began to tremble and to recognize more than 
a casual flirtation in their deep and exclusive 
intercourse. Her heart ached with anguish, at 
the bare supposition—and she felt taint and 
sickening under the pangs of a jealous suspense, 
while singing or moving m the height of her love¬ 
liness with the ioyous smiles and grace of a 
Euphrosyne. Edward’s emotion and delight, so 
unexpectedly expressed at her refusal to waltz, 
renovated her drooping hopes and spirits; ana 
they rose elate in airy rapture at the very mo¬ 
ment. that mm doomed to crush them forever. 
Wh< the confiding girl beheld the pledge of 
her fondest faith, transferred before her eyes 
to the keeping of another—and that other her 
superior—not in intrinsic worth, but in mere 
worldly aodtordid dross, her whole being turned 
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to undergo a sodden and radical convulsion,— 
and that bosom, so long the seat of purest passion, 
became at onoe its grave. The agony was tre¬ 
mendous, but salutaiy. The studious neglect, 
the insulting preference, for her beautiful rival, 
by him she bad so much distinguished, had been 
eagerly extenuated and forgiven; but not so 
this last, and grossest affront In an instant her 
resolution was formed, and subsequently acted 
upon. The claims of the dearest and most af¬ 
fectionate of mothers, the consideration of her 
own interest, the dictates of prudence hitherto 
stifled,—all now interposed in aid of outraged 
pride, and womanly dignity, pierced in its ten- 
derest nerve; and after the glance that showed 
her the palpable proof of not only Edward’s 
disloyalty, but of his disdain, she stood 44 rege¬ 
nerated and disenthralled,” and his influence 
over her expired forever. 

He,on his part,deemed himself do less wronged 
and insulted, when, after every effort to regain 
Mooimia’s ear, he heard her abrupt reserve and 
obstinacy accounted for by the certain news 
that she was receiving the addresses of his 
uncle. Incredible as this seemed, it was not¬ 
withstanding, as true as horrible; but far from 
ascribing this denouement of their outstanding 
engagement to his own blunder, the blame was 
aUTitsd upon female venality and caprice. Ed- 
W&rd believed that Miss De Rozelle bad some 
right to be offended at his momentary surrender 
or her precious token; but be trusted in her 
candour and Mildness to do him justice, and he 
had no doubt of her being as eager to listen to, 
fill lltici was to render a satisfactory apology for 
his apparent sight But when he found his 
long-worshipped idol not implacable, but indiff- 
erent—when he contrasted her late and last 
favour, with this sudden and complete estrange* 

ment-.when be was able to recognise in her 

severe and deceitful course, no semblance of her 
former seif,—he could not but conclude, not that 
both were somewhat in the wrong, but that 
sbe had never loved—that bis truth and ardour, 
(ill his sufferings on her account, reciprocal as 
be had weakly dreamed them, were in vain,— 
and that prudently determined to dispose of her 
charms at the best market, she had now accept¬ 
ed a wealthy bidder, while he was 44 whistled 
upon the wind, a prey to fortune,” All that was 
manly and sensitive within him rebelled against 
the insolence of ber cold-blooded desertion; and 
with a precipitancy as instantaneous as that of 
Romeo, he objured a haughty and unfeeling Rosa¬ 
lind fora Juliet, as artless as she was fair and 
fond. In doing this, he but followed the exam¬ 
ple of ber, to whom he had been too long and 
deeply devoted,-—and who had stung him to the 
quick, by a treachery long meditated,and mask¬ 
ed beneath the most seductive tenderness. He 
would thus lessen her triumph, by showing that 
he could be as changeable and as prudent as 
herself,—-and that the beautiful daughter of a 
millionaire, was well worth a portioolesi and un¬ 
principled coquette, even though she ware the 
most elegant and accomplished of her sex, 

Some two or three months after the concert at 
the Secretary's, a double marriage was celebra¬ 
ted in the Vere family. That of the General, 
to Montana de Roselle, took place in Washing¬ 


ton, at 8t. John’s Church; while Edward led the 
fair Miss Bassett to the hymeneal altar in her 
native city of New York. And now contrary 
to every rule of romance, which dooms those 
guilty of sacrificing Love to Prudence, as mar^ 
tyrs to fate and fine feelings; a regard to truth 
compels us to record that both matches turned 
out extremely well. Monimia, as a wife, per¬ 
formed her duty to admiration, and reaped the 
reward of her principled and rational conduct; 
while the force of her example and conversation 
insensibly cured the young Mrs. Vere (as Elira 
was called) of those little defects engendered 
under the pernicious tuition of her mother; and 
she too made her husband as happy as if he 
had wedded bis first love. It is true the wori, 
with all its customary good nature, affirmed that 
the quodum lovers still maintained a secret com¬ 
merce, and hinted shrewd surmises, that a! was 
not right between them,as the General would one 
day find to his cost. But these charitable con¬ 
clusions invaded not the better part of society, 
among whom the Vere’s long continued to i 
esteemed as among the happiest and worthiest 
couples in the District; and Monimia. exem¬ 
plifying the triumph of virtue and gooa seme, 
never had a moment’s reason to repent ber sur¬ 
render of Love to Prudence. E. C. 8. 


TO—. 

You say I love the moon,—I do 
And Why? It whisptre dreams of you! 

I love the moon, though ’neath its light 
Is often hid the darkest night. 

And many a heart that ill could brook 
The sunshine, steals ail. eve, to look 
On that pale moon. 

I love the moon; though pale its 
*Tis truer than the sunny gleam 
That glads awhile our summer’sday, 
Then passes like a dream away. 

And leaves behind a broken spell, 

Upon our night of thought to dwell. 

I love the moon! 

I love the moon, that silent thing 
Of night and dreams, to see her fling 
Her robe oi light o’er earth and sea. 

To wake us to her witchery 
Of loveliness; mine eye could rest 
For ever on a scene so blest. 

I love the moon! 

I love the moon, earth, sea, and sky. 

The summer’s sun, the autumn’s sigh* 
The winter’s blast, though wild and drear. 
Has fell like music on my ear. 

I love the spring, but ah! to me 
The moonlight whispers dreams of thee. 

I love the moon! 


Vanity. —All ia vanity among men, their joy 
as well as tbeir sorrow. It is tetter, however, 
that the soap-bubble should glitter with gwM r 
wear an azure tint, than be overcast with clou®, 
or what painters of nature call a dim obaemjvj 
A mediocrity in writing is quickerp^r^JTS 
in poetry than in any thing else. Who wren 
not buoy on the surface sometimes, than akrty* 
anchor in foe mud* 
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A TALC OF BLOOD. sll; imhmwd the mom of despair—it was die 

If further proof were wanting that not us* call of Dardeza! 
frequently “troth is stranger than fiction,” the Eriaz approached him, told him of his plan, 
inhuman atrocities detailed in the following and showed him what he had done. He per* 
bloody tale would present unanswerable testi- ceived the grating open on the air of heaven— 
mony. The moral turpitude of the hardened h© considers fiiffit certain; but how long it was 
rillam who forms the subject of our story is al- before the fatalhour he knew not. Danlezain¬ 
most without a parallel, and the agony and suf- formed him that the coining night was the last, 
fering resulting from his crimes are shocking in Eriaz ovenoyed at the thoughts of one night 
the extreme; his situation drove him to despera- more, considered their flight secure. Dardeza 
lion, and love of life prompted him the the exe* had a watch spring; with this feeble instrument 
cation of deeds at which we shrink from the they severed the iron ban of the grating—they 
mere recital. were able to pass; but, to their horror, they 

A few months since a Mulatto named Eriaz, found the window GO feet from the ground. Yet 
at Hayti, Port au Prince, was sentenced to die this fall must be risked. There now only re* 
for the murder of a merchant of the island. The mained to file off their chains; both could not use 
murder was attended with horrible circum- the spring at once; the time before the fatal 
stances, and a robbery to a large amount A hour would not suffice for liberating both from 
few days after, Dardeza, a young Portuguese, their irons, and to escape with them on was im* 
was coodemned to death for stabbing his mis- possible. 

tail* in a fit of jealousy. A terrible discussion now arose between the 

The two convicts were confined in the prison, wretched oonvicts. The file was in the bands 
hut in different cells; Eriaz, whose ferocity of Dardeza, and be resolved to use it himself, 
made turn an object of terror, was confined in a Eriaz, rushed on him to take it from him; a 
dark cell; a small grating to give air opened on dreadful struggle took place. Eriaz, more vig- 
the passage, but not a single ray of light could orous, threw his adversary down. Dardeza 
penetrate this abode of wretchedness. .Dardeza, feels himself vanquished; he approachc 
the Portuguese, whose crime could not entirely window to throw out the file, for if it cannot save 
obliterate sympathy for his fate, was better him it shall not save another. Eriaz perceives 
treated; bis cell was larger, more airy, and the his object and prevents it. “Thou shall not have 
grated window opened on the country. it,” exclaimed Dardeza. who put his hand tici his 

Both convicts were droned at the feet and mouth, and swallowed the file, 
hands, They were informed that their execu* Eriaz threw himself down, in a state of stupi- 
tion would take place in three days, and bread ficatkm. “It is over then,” 'laid he, with the ac- 
and. water sufficient for the period was deliver- cent of despair—“I must die." 
ed In them. Dardeza was stretched on the ground—there 

They both meditated their escape. Dardeza. was a rattling in his throat—1 Im file liail slurb 
who was permitted to see his friends, received in it, and was suffocating him. A horrid thought 

I from them instruments to enable him to effect entered the mind of Eriaz— he rushed on IQiitir. 

h» purpose, but the young man, weak a&d me? deza, seized him by the throat, strangled him, 
pert, gave up the attempt in despair, and waited dashed out his brains against t he wail, thrust bis 
Min sullen horror the moment of the hangman's fist down his throat, seized the instrument, drew 
viiallL it forth reeking with the blood of his vict im ! 

Eriaz, boU and resolute, resolved to surmount In this state he applied it to sawing off his irons, 
every difficulty, and effect his escape. He stript the body of Dardeza—tore up bis 

From the road to his cell, he fancied that one clothes to form a cord, which he tied to a bar of 
side of it was the outer wall of the prison, and if the window. He descends by it. When arrived 
so he might get off. He set to work. and to pre* at the extremity, be sees with a fright 30 feet 
vent his being heard, be moistened the wall, and below him —be falls—a platform breaks the vio- 
with the irons on his bands scratched it; he thus lence of the fall—be rolls to the earth covered 
removed some fragments; he continued to moist- with bruises. 

en it and scratch ;ne slept not; be never ceased Here new difficulties await him—he is not out 
working an instant, save when the jailor came of the prison, but in the outer round—he has still 
with a lantern to peep at him through the grat- a high wall to scale before he can be free, 
iag; he then crouched down before the hole, and While be sought for the best place to attempt 
protended to sleep. He continued to remove this last obstacle, ooe of the prison mastiffs rush- 
small fragments of stone, but as day brought no ed on liim. Eriaz met him courageously, and 
light to his dungeon, he was not aware how long thrust bis still bloodyband into his mouth to pre- 
he had worked, nor how long he had to live; he rent bis barking. The dog made an effort to 
neither knew tbe thickness of the wall, nor into disengage himself succeeded, and bit off the 
what place the breach would lead, but tbe hope band of Eriaz. Thus mutilated, he fought and 
of life triumphed over every obstacle. His sit- conquered the dog; but there was not a moment 
nation was horrible; every noise he heard rami® to lose, the day was beginning to break, he found 
Urn fancy the fetal hoar was arrived; despair a part of the wall filled with crevices, he had 
for a moment paralyzed him; but instantly only ooe hand, yet be succeeded in climbing tbe 
arousing all his energies, he resumed his la- wall. He was free! 

boor, the stone yields to his efforts—it falls—a At day-break tbe iailonwent to visit thepris- 
passage is made large enough for him to pass; oners to prepare them for their fete. They 
out, sJas! to his sorrow be finds that instead of found only tbe corpse of Dardeza, horribly mu- 
the outer wall he had only penetrated another tilated. 




tmOftTANOS #* RttlOfOH TO SOCIETY. 


A general alarm was given, and a proclarsm- 
tion marie; from the traces of the blood and the 
band Ijr ng near the dog which £rias bad strang¬ 
led, they found that the convict had tost his right 
hand; this circumstance was noticed in the de¬ 
scription of his person. 

Eriaz had run as fast as his legs would 
carry him an hour—he perceived a small hut, 
be was dying with hunger and fatigue, he en¬ 
tered it to solicit hospitality, for he could not 
reach that isolated spot An old negress, who 
Inhabited the bat, gave him some food, he was 
about to depart, when a mulatto named Caro, 
the son of the negress who bad so generously en¬ 
tertained him, entered. 

He had just came from Port au Prince, and 
began telling the wonderful story of the flight of 
Enazand murder of Dardeza. Eriaz turned 
pale, and concealed the stump of his right arm 
under his clothes. Caro perceived it, and the 
intrepid young man rushed upon him, tore off 
bis cloak, and discovered his bk*& ^ wound. 
Eriaz retreated, and spying a hatchet, he ad¬ 
vanced against Caro, who had seized a large 
stick. Eriaz aimed a mortal blow at his aa- 
vera&ry; Caro warded it off; the hatchet alided 
along the stick, and fell on the head of the poor 
iiiiiii i fiiiii who had tried to part them—she fell 
bathed in her blood; Caro, furious, rushed on 
Eriaz, find struck him down senseless. He at- 
tempted to mine his mother—she was no more! 
At this time three horsemen belonging to the 
enquire if Eriaz bad passed 
that way; they discovered him the author of a 
new crime. He was handcuffed, and fastened to 
the tail of one of the horses, and conveyed thus 
back to his prison. 

Eriaz had no sooner arrived there, than he 
asked for a bottle of rum and a priest; to whom 
he related with the greatest mng froid all the 
details Of his evasion. He then swallowed a 
bottle of rum at a draught The priest had 
scarce!? withdrawn when Eriaz fell senseless 
001 the door, and when the executioner came to 
convey him to the gallows he was no more. 


IMPORTANCE OF RELIGION TO SOCIETY. 

BT D1L OHAHNING. 

Few men suspect, perhaps no man comprehends, 
the extent of the support given by religion to the vir¬ 
tue* of ordinary life. No man perhaps is aware, 
bow much our moral and social sentiments are fed 
from this fountain; how powerless conscience would 
become without the belief of a God; how palsied would 
bp human benevolence, were there not the sense of a 
higher benevolence to quicken and sustain it; how sud¬ 
denly the whole social fabric would quake, and with 
what a fearful crash it would Bink. into the hopeless 
ruins, were the ideas of a supreme Being, of account- 
abteness, and of a future life, to be totally erased from 
every ramdt Once let men thoroughly believe that they 
are the work and sport of chance; that no superior m - 
telligence concerns itself with human affairs; that all 
their improvements perish forever at death; that the 
weak have no guardian, and the injured no avenger; 
that there is no recompense for sacrifices, to upright- 
ness and the public good; that an oath is unheard in 
heaven; that secret crimes have no witness but the 
perpetrator; that human existence has no purpose, and 
human virtue no unfailing friend; that this brief life is 
every thing to us, and death is total, everlasting ex. 
tinction; once let men abandon religion, and who can 


describe the extent of tbs desolation which would 
foHow? We hope perhaps that human iawa tad 
naturally sympathy would hold society togeri 
er. As reasonably might we believe, that wen 
the sun quenched in the heavens, our torches could &< 
laminate, and our fires quicken and fertilize the earth 
What is there in human nature to awaken respect and 
tenderness^ if man is the unprotected insect of a day? 
and what is he more if atheism be true? Erase all 
thought and fear of God from a community, and ari 
fishness and sensuality would absorb the whole mao. 
Appetite knowing no restraint, and poverty and suffer- 
ing having no solace or hope, would trample in scorn 
on the . "its of human laws. Virtue, doty, priori 
pie, would be mocked and spumed as unmeaning 
sounds. A sordid self interest Would supplant emy 
other feeling, and man would become in net, what the 
theory of atheism declares him to be, a companion for 
brutes. 

mention in this dmawM, 
singularly important to free 
may doubt whether civil 
freedom can subsist without it. This at least we koow 
that equal rights and impartial administration of jus¬ 
tice, have never been enjoyed where this religion ha 
not been understood. It favors free institutions, first 
because its spirit is liberty; that is, a spirit of respect for 
the interest and rights of others. Christianity recog¬ 
nizes the essential quality of mankind, beats down 
with its whole might those aspiring and rapacious prin¬ 
ciples of our nature, which have subjected the many to 
the lew; and by its refining influence ■« well in if di- 
rect precept, turns to Goa. and to Him only, that mi< 
preme homage which has been m impiously lavished 
on crowned and titled fellow creatures. Thus iu 
whole tendency is free. It law deeply the only foun¬ 
dations of liberty, which are lie principles of benevo¬ 
lence, justice, ana respect for human nature. The sp¬ 
rit of liberty is not merely, as multitudes imagine, a 
jealousy of our own particular rights, an unwillingness 
to be oppressed ourselves, but 11 respect for the right of 
others, and an unwillingness dial: any mail, whether 
high or low, should be wronged a ml trampled iiiiiiIipI 
foot. Now this is the spirit of Christianity; and iibnw 
has no security, any further than this uprightness am 
benevolence of sentiment actuates a community. 

In another method religion befriends liberty. It di¬ 
minishes the necessity of public restraints, andsuper- 
cedes in a great degree the use of force in administer¬ 
ing the laws; and this it does, by making men a laww 
themselves, and by repressing the disposition i o «■* 
turb and injure society. Take away the pnrifring am 
restraining influence of religion ana selfishness raps* 
city and injustice will break out in new excesses; «ni 
amidst the increasing perils of society, gownnMK 
must be strengthened to defend it* must acemnuWe 
means of repressing disorder ana crime; and 
strength and these means may be^nd often nave total 
turned against the freedom of the state which they 
were meant to secure. Diminish principle^ and you in¬ 
crease the need of force in a community. In tna 
country government needs not the array of i»w« 
which you meet in other nations—no guards of sol¬ 
diers, no host of spies, no vexatious regulations of P* 
lice? but accomplishes its beneficent purposes by a few 
unarmed judges ar.d civil officers, and operates so si¬ 
lently around us, and comes so seldom in contacfwiw 
us, that many of us eqjoy its blessings with barmy s 
thought of its existence. This is tbs perfection ol 
freedom; and to what do we owe this condition? I an¬ 
swer to the power of those laws which religion writes 
on our hearts, which unite and concentrate putoc 
opinion against injustice and oppression, which spresa 
a spirit ofequity and good wilf through the community- 
Thus religion is the bou! of freedom, and no nation un- 
ier heaven has such an interest in it as ourselves. 


It particularly deserves i 
that the Christian religion is 

communities. Indeed wo 
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